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Every Day 


In Every Way 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Two well-established School Supply Houses 
familiar with your needs, stocked with 
teacher's supplies and specialized equip- 


ment, are awaiting your call. 


Visit Our Store See Our Display 
Write Us Your Needs 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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LOVE MANS 


Chattanooga's Quality Department Store 


For 73 years the store of dependable merchandise 
and now one of the South’s most beautiful stores 


Smart, Style-Right Apparel for Men, Women, Children 
Fabrics ... Housefurnishings ... Electrical Appliances 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRANDS 
featured at LOVEMANS 


Have Lunch in our Fifth Floor Tearoom 
Visit our elegant, spacious BEAUTY SALON 


Make use of our Personal Shopping Service 
Write or call NANCY LOVE for Mail and 
Phone Orders 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 
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To the Members 


of the 


TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 
Wedeauis ti 


Chattanooga 


We cordially 
extend our 
greetings and 
trust that your 
visit will be 
pleasant and 
interesting 
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719-23 MARKET ST. 
thru to Broad 





Headquarters for the Famous Humming Bird Nylon Hose 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. 
It’s the enormously difficult one of 
making ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make 
ends meet when income is out of 
balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and 
payroll taxes, and the prices of ma- 


terials and fuel, have gone up more 
than 75%. 

Freight rates have had to be in- 
creased—but even so, the increase in 
rates is only about half as much as 
the rise in the costs which railroads 
must pay to produce transportation 
service, 

Every person in the nation has a 
real interest in keeping the railroads 


physically and financially strong and 
sound. For railroads not only move 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic 
in peace and in war — they vitally 
affect the welfare of communities all 
over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone — to 
take just one example — are enough 
to pay all the costs of keeping a mil- 
lion children in school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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ontinuous measurement 
omprehensive coverage 
onclusive interpretation 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


Just Published 


New FORM S 


Form R Issued Fall, 1947 


Forms R and S were standardized on a pop- 
ulation including town, city, and rural schools 
in 48 states. Because of the careful deter- 
mination of content and the nationwide 
standardization, schools can use these tests 
with confidence. Testing with Metropolitan 
means continuous and comprehensive cover- 
age at every class level; it is a guarantee 
that teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
can use the resulting data effectively in 
making decisions concerning the child, the 


class, and the school system. 


Have you seen the new WORKBOOKS IN 
ARITHMETIC, by Clark and others, em- 


bodying the new concept of an arithmetic 
workbook? For use with any series of text- 


books in grades 3-8. 


World Book Company 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES 
Greenfield, Tenn. 


441 West Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA 
T. R. Ray, Manager 
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The cover: 
Chattanooga. 


The past and present are brought together in our cover picture of 
Against a background of a thriving, industrial city and scenic 


Moccasin Bend, stands a reminder of the city's heritage from the War Between 


the States. 


This and other scenic photographs in the TEACHER were made avail- 


able by Chattanoogans, Incorporated, and Lookout Mountain Caverns, Incorpo- 


rated. 
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George Peabody College for Ceachers 


ANNOUNCES 





Its Greatest Post-War Summer Session 





JUNE 14 to AUGUST 20, 1948 
First Term: June 14 to July 16 


Second Term: July 16 to August 20 


“a ‘ * ie Mm 
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FOR INFORMATION REGARDING REGISTRATION. WRITE THE REGISTRAR, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING ROOM RESERVATIONS AND HOUSING. WRITE: THE DIRECTOR OF HOUSING 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS NASHVILLE 4. TENNESSEE 
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Our campaign to sell T.E.A.’s five-point legisla- 
tive program to the public is on. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has already sent out a question- 
naire which will provide us the ammunition needed. 
During March T.E.A. and P.T.A. officers will meet 
with local education association officials in 21 sec- 
tions of the state to plan campaign strategy. Then 
local research, publicity, and other campaign com- 
mittees will swing into action. 

But the first step in our campaign is to make cer- 
tain that we, our families and our friends are 
registered, have paid our poll taxes and are other- 
wise ready to vote in coming primary and general 
elections. Such is our obligation as citizens of a de- 
mocracy. Such is our responsibility as members of 
a profession whose program can succeed only to the 
extent that those whom we elect to public office will 
let it succeed. 

Here is the political creed we have followed 
through the years: 


The Tennessee Education Association, as such, does 
not concern itself with individual candidates, paz -ies, 
or factions. Its sole concern is the attitude of all can- 
didates toward progressive school legislation. Every 
effort will be made by the association and its individual 
members to persuade all candidates of all parties and 
factions to support our school program. Should some 
support and others oppose it, other things being equal, 
our organization will favor those candidates who favor 
our program. 


That creed, sound though it is, will be but so 
many words unless we qualify ourselves to vote. 
The attentiveness of most candidates is in direct 
proportion to the volume of the voice which is speak- 
ing,—and volume in many cases is determined by 
the number of votes which may be cast on election 
day. 

We are depending on you to give us a loud voice 
when we speak to all candidates concerning their 
support of our progressive program of school im- 
provement. 

All of us should memorize and pass on to our ac- 
quaintances the following contrast between what 
happens when one does and does not vote.’ 


When one votes: 


1. He performs a duty. 

2. He exercises a privilege. 

8. He recognizes a government. 

4. He acknowledges his responsibility to share in that 
government’s operation. 

5. He acknowledges his responsibility in helping that 
government’s work. 

6. He has declared his intention to take part in the 


1. From the editorial in the October, 1947, issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. 
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management of his own business, rather than leave 
it entirely to others. 


7. He proves that he is on the giving end of the state 
government, as well as the receiving end. , 

8. He discharges his obligation to government and puts 
himself in a position to expect something of that 
government. 

When one does not vote: 


1. He publicly shows complete lack of appreciation of 
his government. 


2. He fails to take advantage of one of the highest 
privileges granted to men. 


38. He shows a brazen disregard of his duties as a 
citizen. 


4. He puts himself into a position where he has neither 
ethical nor moral right to criticize his government, no 
matter what happens. 

. He sets a bad example before his neighbors. 

6. He leaves the wrong impression of the importance of 

government on the minds of the inexperienced. 


7. He shows that he willingly accepts the privileges of 
citizenship, but is unwilling to discharge any of its 
duties. 


8. He retards the progress of his community and his 
state because he has deprived the leaders in govern- 
ment of a knowledge of what a majority wants. 


9. He has sold his birthright for a miserable mess of 
pottage. 


Chattanooga, Shere W. Came ae 


You would think they were getting ready for the 
Mardi Gras instead of the T.E.A. Convention. For 
weeks Joint Chairmen Marsha] Clark and Lawrence 
Derthick, their teachers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Chattanoogans Incorporated and the Retail Mer- 
chants Association have been busy as one-armed 
paper hangers, lining up meeting places, securing 
housing facilities, selling advertisements for the 
convention issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, ar- 
ranging entertainment for us conventionnaires, and 
doing the million and one other things necessary to 
make the 1948 T.E.A. Convention the best ever. 
Here are a few of the lures they are dangling be- 
fore us: 

A program twinkling with stars,—Miss America; 
Herold Hunt, and two dozen out-of-state celebrities ; 
the Governor, and ten dozen other celebrities from 
within the state— 

A gala festival of band and choral music by sev- 
eral hundred students carefully selected from every 
part of the state and directed by nationally famous 
directors— 

A dazzling reception and ball with all the trim- 
mings— 

Scenic trips to the mountains, to Chickamauga 
Lake and to spots of historic interest— 

Stores stocked full with tempting merchandise— 

Housing facilities to accommodate the taste and 
pocketbook of all. (Just write: T.E.A. Convention 


oO 
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The 


New World Book Encyclopedia 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER—BIGGER 
AND BETTER THAN EVER—SEE FULL-PAGE 
AD IN FOUR COLORS FEBRUARY PARENTS 
MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY 9TH LIFE AND 
MARCH 6TH SATURDAY EVENING POST— 
19 VOLUMES—18,000 PICTURES—OVER 10,- 
000 PAGES—ALL VOLUMES COMPLETE, AND 
ENTIRE SET READY FOR SHIPMENT NOW. 
NEW SET REVIEWED NASHVILLE PAPERS AND 


FEB. INSTRUCTOR. 


Best Instructional Material for the Classroom 


County Franchises Open—Grand Opportunity 


Write 
H. A. Wilk 
Nashville Office 
605 Third National Bank Building 


Telephone 6-0324 








Housing Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Chatta- 
nooga. ) 

Hospitality galore! 

DON’T MISs IT! 


ti. the Top “28 e 


N.E.A. membership in Tennessee has already 
passed 15,000. 

We are over the top in our Victory Action goal 
of 13,858 for this year. We are still several thousand 
shy of our real goal: All public school teachers in 
Tennessee enrolled in their National Education As- 
sociation! 


4 Teacher-RKeltef Diive Pelee 


March has been designated as the month for the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund drive in Tennessee, 
A number of local education associations have sent 
in generous contributions. 

If you realize the seriousness of the distress which 
faces our fellow teachers in war-devastated coun- 
tries this winter— 

If you are concerned over the plight of the mil- 
lions of children in these lands who are being de- 
nied desperately needed guidance— 

If you wish to share in an effort which will vital- 
ly affect the chances for democracy and peace 
throughout the world— 

You will contribute generously to the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. 








165 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by 
Thomas W. Woodson 
P. O. Box 246 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Clarifies Economic Principles for 


OUR ECONOMIC WORLD 


HIS new text renders an important service to pupils 
in early secondary-school years. It gives them the 


Secondary-School Pupils 


Atwood-Pitt 


knowledge of fundamental economic and geographic 
facts which they need to understand today’s world con- 
ditions and act intelligently as future citizens. Its 
language is so clear, so simple, so interesting, that it’s 
a pleasure to study. And it supplies its wealth of useful 
information before youngsters are old enough to leave 
school. 

The book shows how the world’s peoples live—how 
our economic system works. It explains educational 
and occupational opportunities; is a solid foundation for 
further social studies. Profusely illustrated. 


Ask for Descriptive Circular 232 
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What will a Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


What Happens When Teachers 
Receive Nutrition Training? 


Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
Wi Total—18% 
yyy Gai 
_ One Year’s Decrease in Poor Diets 


j Total—13% 
947 —21% Decrease 


Group Led By Untrained Teachers 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
IM6—4% — Total—99G 
i947 —33 | = 
One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 

1946—23% *Totaj— 
‘1MI—24% No Decrease 


Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 

What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 
for teachers, located in different 
sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis to nutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of 
medicine, health and education 
serve on the faculties. They lead 
the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 
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aresomuchapartofeach workshop. 

Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part of 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 

If you would like a Directory of 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, please write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 


ODD 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowTH 1n Reap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 

OPP 


AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 


a ad 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, etc. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
Cuitp Szes Ir. 


ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and_non- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 


PL 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 
Wortp Nercupors Topay, a geography 
text-workbock for Grade 6, is replete 
with information on the world of 1948 


OPI 


LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 
portant things. Not only do they make 
85% of all retail purchases, but also they 
contribute babies to the nation at the 
rate of more than five per minute. 

i ial 


88.8% of all middle-class American 
urban homes have a qeACHeERs 
Bible. Undoubtedly,a “% 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by Wrnston, 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses in 
the world. 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 fe) fe), bie] 








A MESSAGE FROM THE P.T.A. 
Ada Hawley Rogers 


February is the month in 
which we celebrate Founders 
Day, Fathers’ Night and the 
birthdays of our Famous First 
Citizens—Washington and Lin- 
coln. Founders Day should take 
on added significance as we start 
on our second fifty years of serv- 
ice. Let every local president open 
the Founders Day Program by 
having the Objects read in uni- 
son that every member may 
know our creed and help to make 
it operative in the lives of all the 
people in our communities. 


Principles of Democracy 


As members of a great organi- 
zation centered around the pub- 
lic school let us make the school 
in our community a place where 
God is honored—where by pre- 
cept and example the principles 
of democracy are taught—where 
the American flag, the symbol of 
freedom, is loved and honored so 
that “government of the people, 
by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

This editorial is provoked by 
the article, “How Red is the Lit- 
tle Red Schoolhouse?” This ar- 
ticle challenged the patriotism of 
all school teachers of America in- 
asmuch as many had failed to 
exercise their rights as citizens. 
I think that all will gree that pa- 
triotism cannot be successfully 
taught by parents and teachers 
who through fear of losing their 
positions or indifference to the 
public good, neglect or refuse to 
qualify to cast their ballots. You 
will recall with what scorn we 
looked upon those who evaded 
the draft. We hold that to neglect 
one’s citizenship is well-nigh as 
disloyal as to evade the draft. A 
ballot is the only means by which 
our opinions can be counted and 
the will of the majority ascer- 
tained. A corrupted ballot is trea- 
son. To exercise the duty and 
privilege of American citizenship 
is a supreme achievement in pa- 
triotism. We hold that to fail to 
vote is un-American—that par- 
ticipation in government is abso- 
lutely essential in a democracy 
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and that those who by indiffer- 
ence fail to vote are traitors to 
the American way of life. Are 
we presently to tear up the 
American flag? Is patriotism to 
be numbered among our discard- 
ed superstitions? If we are to en- 
dure as a democracy, we must 
make democracy work. 
Make Democracy Work 

“A good newspaper and a Bi- 
ble in every house, a good school 
house in every district and a 
church in every neighborhood, all 
appreciated as they deserve are 
the chief support of virtue, mo- 
rality, civil liberty and religion.” 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Our fervent hope is that every 

parent-teacher will be a voter. 





FEDERAL AID 


Another fundamental aim 
of our democracy is to pro- 
vide an adequate education 
for every person. 


Our educational systems 
face a financial crisis. It 
is deplorable that in a Na- 
tion as rich as ours there 
are millions of children who 
do not have adequate school- 
houses or enough teachers 
for a good elementary or 
secondary education. If 
there are educational inade- 
quacies in any State, the 
whole nation suffers. The 
Federal Government has a 
responsibility for providing 
financial aid to meet this 
crisis. 

In addition, we must make 
possible greater equality of 
opportunity to all our citi- 
zens for an education. Only 
by so doing can we insure 
that our citizens will be 
capable of understanding 
and sharing the responsi- 
bilities of democracy. 


—President Truman, in 
his message to Con- 
gress,-January 7, 1948 
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WHEN A CHILD'S IN TROUBLE 


When a school child is in trouble, he needs some sympathetic shoulder 
to lean on. For years his sole refuge within the school has been his teacher. 
Now both the teacher and the child have an ally in the person of the school 


Alma Laabs 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


B asic to the content of the so- 
cial case work program in the 
schools today is the role, the 
philosophy, and the practice of 
education. Now as never before 
we are forced to evaluate the re- 
sponsibility of the schools for 
helping to develop youth who can 
live in and build a truly demo- 
cratic society in the United States 
and in the world. 

The school sees large numbers 
of children of school age. It sees 
them for 5 or 6 hours a day, for 
10 months of each year for 8 to 
12 years. Consequently what hap- 
pens to the child in school is a 
vital and tremendously impor- 
tant factor in his growth and de- 
velopment, in his adjustment or 
maladjustment. 

Social work in the schools, or 
as it was formerly called, visit- 
ing-teacher service, is profound- 
ly influenced by the philosophy 
of education as a whole concern- 
ing the function of the school, 


_ the school’s responsibility for all 


children, its position and stand- 
ing in the community, and, par- 
ticularly, by the attitude of the 
school administration toward so- 
cial work itself. 


A Dynamic Philosophy 


Many schools today have a 
concept of their responsibility 
and their role which seems in- 
vigorating and broad, and which 
gives great hope for the future 
of youth. Such publications as 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion report, Education for All 
American Youth, and the Har- 
vard Committee’s report, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, 


and Dr. Daniel A. Prescott’s re- 


port for the American Council on 
Education, Helping Teachers Un- 


social worker, often (as in Tennessee) called the visiting teacher. 


Miss 


Laabs' discussion of the role of the school social worker is reprinted in 
part from The CHILD, published by the United States Children's Bureau, 
for December, !947. The author is Senior Consultant in School Social Work 


for the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


derstand Children, present a 
philosophy of education that is 
both dynamic and vital. 

These concepts of education 
are tremendously challenging, To 
achieve their objectives we know 
that many changes will have to 
be made in the day by day way 
schools are run, in the curricu- 
lum which is offered, in the at- 
titudes of school personnel, and 
in the actual use of school build- 
ings. 


The School Social Worker 


The school sociai worker is 
part of the educational person- 
nel. She is not an outsider, a frill, 
or a fad. She is a member of the 
school staff who differs from 
other school persons only in func- 
tion and training. Just as the 
school doctor and the school nurse 
relate the field of health educa- 
tion, so the school social worker 
brings social-work concepts and 
philosophy into education. She 
implements and complements the 
program of the entire school. 

What are the functions of so- 
cial work in the schools and 
how do these functions affect its 
practice? First, the functions of 
the school social worker are: 


1. To help the individual child 
find a personally satisfying and 
socially effective place in the 
school and in the community. 


2. To consider and plan with 
the teacher and other schoo! per- 
sonnel how and to what extent 
the needs of the particular child 
can best be met in the classroom 
and in the entire school program. 


3. To help parents understand 
the purpose and the program of 
the school; to assist the parents 
through their relationships with 
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the child to facilitate his best use 
of the school; to promote under- 
standing and acceptance between 
the parents and the school. 


4. To procure the services of 
other social agencies in the com- 
munity in assisting the child and 
his family; to promote under- 
standing of the purpose and the 
program of the school among 
representatives of social agen- 
cies. 


5. To stimulate the school and 
the community to recognize a re- 
sponsibility to children for ade- 
quate facilities in education and 
other welfare services as needs 
become apparent from the school 
social worker’s experience with 
individual children who are un- 
able to make effective use of the 
school or whom the school is not 
able to help effectively because of 
lack of resources. 


In the treatment situation, the 
school social worker must always 
keep in mind that there is a two- 
fold relationship involved. She 
has a responsibility to the child 
and to the parent to help them 
with their individual problems 
and needs. She also has a respon- 
sibility to help the school. 


In treatment she must assess 
the relationship of the teacher, 
who is the pivotal person, and 
the child. The teacher sees the 
child daily. She can help him in 
his group contacts. She can also 
help him through her own rela- 
tionship with him and with his 
need for achievement. The social 
worker, through her technical 
skills in case work, can help the 
teacher to estimate the child’s ad- 
justment and make her best con- 
tribution to it. 

The school social worker must 





give thought and consideration 
to the exchange of information 
with the teacher about the child’s 
problem or the parents’ back- 
ground. Teachers often report 
that social workers do not give 
them essential information about 
the child. Often, they say, social 
workers leave them in the dark 
about the problems they discov- 
er. 

Social workers, on the other 
hand, feel that certain informa- 
tion could not be given to the 
teacher without violating the 
confidence of the parent or the 
child. A social worker, of course, 
is forced to keep in mind the con- 
fidential nature of the client- 
worker relationship, but it is 
part of her job to find ways to 
give the essence of this informa- 
tion to the teacher. Having been 
given a better understanding of 
the child, the teacher can then 
help the child more skillfully, 
more successfully. 


The Teacher and the Child 


The relationship between the 
teacher and the child, and even 
the consideration given to it by 
the school social worker, is in- 
fluenced by the teacher’s philos- 
ophy, by her training, by her 
emotional balance. There will al- 
ways be some teachers who feel 
threatened by the relationship of 
the social worker to the child. 
They will be unable to see that 
there is a difference in the rela- 
tionship of the social worker and 
her own relationship to the child. 
As the social worker makes rec- 
ommendations as to the needs of 
the child, she also must keep in 
mind the classroom situation of 
which the child is a part, the 
make-up of the class, the achieve- 
ment level of the child and the 
class, the general behavior of the 
entire group of children. 

In her relationship to the child 
or to the parent, the school social 
worker needs to make clear her 
responsibility to the school. The 
child needs to know that there 
are certain things the social 
worker must talk over with the 
teacher. The worker can help the 
child make decisions or meet his 
responsibilities, but there are 
certain decisions she cannot make 
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and certain difficulties she can- 
not get him out of. The same 
thing is true of parents. 


Other Functions 


Besides her work with the in- 
dividual child, there are other 
equally important functions of 
the school social worker; for in- 
stance, often she is consulted by 
individual teachers, not about the 
particular child, but about chil- 
dren’s behavior in general or 
about the problems she, the teach- 
er, meets in her classroom. The 
school social worker can give in- 





AND WHY NOT? 


Nothing adds more to the 
effectiveness of an organiza- 
tion than a spirit of cordial 
friendliness among its mem- 
bers. With this idea in mind 
the program committee of 
the Lincoln County Educa- 
tion Association planned a 
“get acquainted” feature 
for each meeting, beginning 
with a reception for new 
teachers as the members as- 
sembled for the first meet- 
ing. The social committee 
received the following sin- 
cere—if slightly left-hand- 
ed—compliment: ‘Teachers’ 
meetings aren’t like teache- 
rs’ meetings this year. 
They’re fun!” 











formation about the community 
and the community resources. 

Her work with individual chil- 
dren, her training with special 
orientation in the field of child 
behavior and child growth, should 
be made available to groups con- 
cerned with the over-all curricu- 
lum in the schools or over-all 
school practices. In some com- 
munities, the school social work- 
er or the school psychologist or 
school psychiatrist serves on cur- 
riculum committees or on com- 
mittees concerned with school 
practices in general. 

In certain communities the 
school social worker serves as a 
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discussion leader with parent 
groups or she is called on to meet 
with these groups. These discus- 
sion groups are one of the newer 
developments in education. Many 
schools realize that part of their 
objectives can be achieved only 
through a_ better relationship 
with parents. The schools should 
be offering opportunities to the 
parents of the children to become 
better acquainted with the school. 
Increasingly schools are becom- 
ing community centers. Many 
school systems are using parent- 
teacher conferences instead of 
report cards. Out of these con- 
ferences come requests for dis- 
cussion groups about children’s 
problems, 


Correlate and Cooperate 


Finally, the school social work- | 


er has an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the 
function of the school and its 
policies to other community so- 
cial agencies, and vice versa. 
Neither the schools nor the so- 


cial agencies can meet the needs | 


of the children alone. They must 
work together. Each must corre- 
late its activities with the activi- 
ties of others. If there are certain 
inadequacies in our present pro- 
gram, these must be met togeth- 
er. Too often we criticize each 
other and do nothing in a posi- 
tive or constructive way to assist 
in making the services available 
to children more effective or more 
adequate. 

At the present time, in many 
places the school social worker 
must work without supervision. 
As yet schools have not seen the 
need for case consultants or 
case supervisors to the extent 
that they are used by social agen- 
cies. In the majority of school 
social work staffs, the supervisor 
of the staff has both administra- 
tive and consultative responsibil- 
ities. In some places, this one 
person is responsible for a staff 
of from 20 to 30 people. Thus, 
the school social worker is forced 
to work independently. And, 
therefore, she needs to be a ma- 
ture person with confidence in 
her own skills and in her rela- 
tionship to the whole field of edu- 
cation. 
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DON’T BELIEVE 


Ned Dearborn 


President, National Safety Council 


ERTAIN ideas and beliefs 
prevent safety and pile up a 
huge and needless accident toll 
of human life and limb. They 
make the prevention of accidents 
extremely and unnecessarily dif- 
ficult. 
We are all susceptible to the in- 
fluence of labels, slogans, and 
verbal tags of various kinds. If 
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these are wrong or misleading, 
their influence is bad; if correct 
and helpful, their influence is 
good. The following six ideas are 
bad. They lead to dangerous ac- 
tions. 

Nearly everybody seems to as- 
sume that an accident will hap- 
pen to the other fellow, but nev- 
er to him. We seem to think we 
are smarter, or luckier, than the 
other fellow, and that accident 
victims must be dopes. Are we 
individually immune? Or worse, 
is there in us a lurking egotism 
which makes us feel that we are 
smarter or luckier than anyone 
else? 

An amazing number of people 
subscribe to the philosophy that 
an accident happens, or it doesn’t 
happen—that “your number is 
up” or it isn’t up. In other words, 
accidents are inevitable when the 


time is right. Isn’t this merely an 
easy way out of explaining our 
carelessness and misfortune? Or 
worse, do people really believe in 
fatalism to the point of pre-de- 
termination ? 

Too many people shrug off ac- 
cidental death or injury, saying 
that they are due to the law of 
averages. Is the factor of chance 
actually of such magnitude that 
we are doomed to destruction 
despite reasonable precautions? 
Or worse, are a certain number 
of persons—in proportion to 
total exposure—bound to be hurt 
or killed? ° 

It is often said accidents are 
the natural price paid for prog- 
ress. Must scientific advancement 
take place in some fields of hu- 
man endeavor, and not in others? 
Or worse, is science a parasite 
that thrives on the blood of the 
very humanity it benefits? 

Some people hold that safety is 
inconsistent with the spirit of 
our forefathers who took great 
risks to found our country, or, in 
other words, safety is sissy! In 
our efforts to prevent accidents, 
are we being disloyal to our fore- 
fathers? Or worse, is accident 
prevention actually cowardly, 
and therefore contrary to the 
true spirit of America? 

Finally, some folks who are 
sincerely religious feel that an 
accident is an act of God. Can 
there really be a supernatural 
carelessness? Or worse, can there 
be divine retribution which vis- 
its us and our loved ones through 
accidents? 

Can misbeliefs be changed? 
Adding it all up—is accident pre- 
vention impractical, sacrilegious 
and effeminate? And are acci- 
dents unavoidable, inevitable, 
predetermined, a matter of luck 
—the price of modern living? 

No! But, -unless we purge these 
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Dr. Dearborn was graduated 
from State Normal School, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, and Colum- 
bia University, New York. Before 
affiliation with the National Safe- 
ty Council, he was dean of the 
division of general education, 
New York University, and super- 
vised the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. 


concepts and supplant them in 
the minds of our citizens with 
positive beliefs, we are handi- 
capped in the struggle to reduce 
accidents. 

Can accidents actually be pre- 
vented? Yes, most of them can be 
prevented. Can the common mis- 
beliefs be changed? Yes. 

One hundred years ago the 
idea of vaccination was intolera- 
ble to a large portion of the pop- 
ulation. Today the idea is gener- 
ally accepted. A similar change 
came about in attitudes toward 
inoculations, surgery, and other 
forms of disease prevention and 
cure. Only a little more than a 
century ago, even physicians pre- 
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dicted that trains traveling at 15 
miles an hour would bring fatal 
results to heart and respiratory 
action. You and I can remember 
people saying, “The horse and 
buggy is good enough for me,” 
and now some say, “The automo- 
(Continued on page 73 ) 





TEACHING SENTENCE SENSE 


Dorothy C. French 


Red Bank High School 


Teachers in secondary schools and colleges often discuss at length the 


inability of their students to write a complete sentence. 


Some attribute 


the condition to previous learning experiences, others to innate ignorance. 
We do not attempt to settle this controversy, but we do offer a possible 
solution to the problem. Miss French is head of the English department at 
Red Bank High School. Her discussion deserves consideration by thought- 
ful teachers from the first grade through the twelfth. 


VY ear by year pupils, except for 
the gifted few, seem increasingly 
less able to handle the written 
word when they reach the high 
school level. Having to spend 
many precious hours drilling on 
the most fundamental elements 
of sentence structure, the sec- 
ondary school teacher has little 
chance to lead his class to ex- 
plore the more intricate sentence 
patterns, even to develop variety 
in sentence beginnings. 

It would seem that the third 
grade is not too early to begin 
teaching children a sentence is a 
group of words that makes a 
statement, asks a question, or 
gives a command and letting 
them try their skill at making up 
their own sentences, learning to 
capitalize the first words and 
place the proper punctuation at 
the end of the sentence. If this 
process is continued in the next 
three years of elementary school 
and in junior high, the pupil will 
certainly have developed a con- 
siderable degree of sentence 
sense. Furthermore by the time 
he is ‘ready for high school, he 
should have had plenty of drill 
on the various parts of, not only 
a simple sentence, but also the 
compound and complex sentences. 

Should Students Learn to Write? 

Since most boys and girls ar- 
rive at the secondary school level 
without adequate sentence sense, 
we must consider what can be 
done to provide them with it. 
Many people, both educators and 
noneducators, very definitely feel 
it a waste of time to teach young 
America to write; in life one talks 
far more than he writes. This 
group, consequently, urge that 
more time be spent teaching pu- 
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pils to talk correctly ; let the writ- 
ing take care of itself for the few 
who will ever need to write. 

The fallacy in this kind of rea- 
soning should be easily cognizant 
even to the layman. In the first 
place who knows—certainly not 
the parents, the teacher, and oft- 
en not the child—-how much he 
may need to produce the written 
word in later life? Secondly, isn’t 
it imperative that every boy and 
girl know how to write, as well 
as speak, his native tongue? If 
American schools do not have the 
latter as one of their chief objec- 
tives, then the schools are not 
accomplishing what they should; 
the youth who attend these 
schools and the taxpayers too, 
are being cheated. 

Learning the isolated parts of 
a sentence does not mean a pupil 
will write good sentences or even 
punctuate them correctly. Too 
often he joins sentences with a 
comma, never aware of his error. 
No matter where the pupil be- 
gins his study of the sentence, 
whether in the third grade of 
elementary school or the first 
year of high school, if he doesn’t 
already know how to write a sen- 
tence, he can start by first writ- 
ing sentences that contain merely 
a subject and a predicate with- 
out any modifiers, gradually 
building up his sentence as he 
learns the other parts of speech. 
One successful way to do this is 
to let the pupil write sentences 
in answer to questions the teach- 
er writes on the board. This 
helps the child to recognize a 
statement and identify it, thus 
eventually eliminating the bad 
habit, even many high school 
boys and girls have, of punctuat- 


ing sentence fragments, phrases 
of one kind or another, as com- 
plete sentences. 


Simple—Then Compound 


Simple subjects of sentences 
can be varied to include com- 
pound subjects and single verbs 
to make verbs of several parts. 
Then ideas are added to the pred- 
icate to give meaning to the verb 
and the subject, resulting in di- 
rect objects, predicate adjectives 
and predicate nominatives, and 
appositives. At this point the dif- 
ference between transitive and 
intransitive verbs can be empha- 
sized. 

This instruction should be fol- 
lowed with adding meaning to 
sentences by the use of modifi- 
ers: adjectives, adverbs and 
prepositional phrases; and later 
by the more intricate verbals: 
gerunds, participles and _infini- 
tives. Building up the sentence 
in this manner helps the pupil 
realize why he must learn the 
parts of a sentence and at the 
same time gives him practice in 
writing sentences. Right here it 
is quite possible a unit on dia- 
graming the simple _ sentence 


would be good drill to point up | 


all that has been learned thus far 
about the sentence. 

The next logical step would be 
the compound sentence—a good 
chance to teach the importance 
and use of the coordinate con- 
junction, giving the pupil suffi- 
cient opportunity to write his 
own compound sentences, not 
confining his study to those sen- 
tences in the book. To find exam- 
ples of similar sentences in his 
reading and bring examples to 
class aids the teaching process. 

Now the child is ready to try 
subordinating ideas, and a study 
of the complex sentence is in or- 
der, with drill on adjective, ad- 
verb and noun clauses. 


Vary Sentence Structure 


The next unit in studying sen- 
tences would be writing para- 
graphs to vary sentence struc- 
ture. Further drill in specific 
parts of a sentence can be de- 
termined by errors in the pupil’s 
own writing, none of which 


(Continued on page 70) 
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AIR-AGE EDUCATION 


T O THE uninitiated parent and 
teacher, air-age education 
means, simply and briefly, learn- 
ing to fly. This erroneous defini- 
tion sounds so logical and is so 
glibly spoken, that many persons 
toss the real question aside, say- 
ing they are not interested in 


are not interested in boys and 
girls learning anything so “dan- 
gerous” or “useless” now that the 
war is over. 

Of course, air-age education 
does not mean learning to fly, and 
being air-minded does not nec- 
essarily mean that a person flies 
or likes to fly. To think so would 
be like saying that mathematics 
is learning to add. Air-age edu- 
cation treats aviation for what 
it really is—the most revolution- 
ary force in world society today, 
and an important mode of trans- 
portation, domestic and interna- 
tional. Air-age education does not 
glamorize piloting, nor is it a fad 
and a luxury to be indulged in 
only by those school systems with 
money to throw away. It is, 
rather, a necessity, an urgent and 
immediate need, if future citi- 
zens of the world are to live to- 
gether peacefully in a one-world 
society. Nor is air-age education 
“just another subject” to be 
added to the elementary and high 
school curricula, but it is some- 
thing which can and should en- 
ter into all subjects, and all levels 
of instruction, more or less. An 
increasing number of high schools 
do find it desirable to add an avi- 
ation course to the science curric- 
ulum, but such a course should 
not be thought of as synonymous 
with air-age education, as it deals 
with aviation primarily from the 
scientific standpoint. 


Teachers Learn Aviation 


While misconceptions unfor- 
tunately exist, certain far-sighted 
and progressive states are never- 
theless making plans for state- 
wide air-age education, from the 
first grade through the twelfth. 
Our own state of Tennessee was 
among the first to promote air- 


age education for teachers when, 
through the Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics, it initiated its Avi- 
ation Scholarship courses in 1943. 
During the past summer many 
Aviation Education Institutes 
were held all over the United 
States for the specific purpose of 
showing teachers what air-age 
education involves, what its mate- 
rials are and how to use them. 
The Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics again granted a limited 
number of scholarships at Pea- 
body College for Teachers, where 
fundamental knowledges, under- 


Constance Ohlinger 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


standings and implications of avi- 
ation were presented. 

It is desirable that all teachers 
in active service today have some 
flying experience, either as pas- 
sengers on commercial airlines or 
as student fliers. It is certainly 
necessary that teachers of phys- 
ics, general science, and other 
special subjects directly con- 
nected with aviation have such 
experience. Many a teacher has 
had to admit ruefully that he 
could not answer the sensible and 
intelligent questions concerning 
aviation put to him by his pupils. 

Air-age education involves so 
much that it is not easily ex- 
plained in a few words. To begin 
with, however, we might consid- 
er a prediction which was made 
two decades before that moment- 
uos day at Kitty Hawk, when the 
Wright brothers saw their air- 
plane fly. In 1881 the French 


writer Mouillard, speculating 
upon the effects of flight on so- 
ciety, wrote: “It will . . . cause in 


a very short time, the suppres- 
sion of nationalities; races will be 
rapidly commingled . . . for there 
will no longer be efficient barri- 
ers, nor even those movable bar- 
riers which we term armies. No 
more frontiers! No more insular 
seclusion! No more fortresses! 
. .. As to the procedure that so- 
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ciety will adopt to conform to 
this new mode of existence, I 
have not the least idea; but it 
may be affirmed that society will 
emerge victorious from _ the 
struggle; that after the tempest 
caused by injured interests, a 
period of restored equilibrium 
will follow; and that in the end, 
at the cost of a time of distress, 
humanity will enter into posses- 
sion of the empire of the air.” 

The latter part of Mouillard’s 
prediction has already come to 
pass. The entire world had evi- 
dence during the war that moun- 
tains, oceans, and fortifications 
mean nothing in the age of flight; 
that the airplane ignores all topo- 
graphical and man-made obsta- 
cles; in fact, that these time-hon- 
ored barriers are no longer such. 
The airplane can move in any di- 
rection over the earth’s surface, 
recognizing no obstacle except 
weather. 

And now in the post-war peri- 
od, we are beginning to feel the 
impacts of aviation on society. 
Here in the United States, the 
great upsurge in air-travel is al- 
ready causing alarm among the 
established surface systems of 
transportation, the railroads and 
buses, who see much of their 
business being diverted to the 
air-carriers. Moreover, industry 
at large is experiencing changes 
and some dislocations along with 
its new opportunities, because the 
country has taken to the air. 


Air Travel Brings Problem 


During the war, it was only 
government officials, troops and 
refugees who were traveling by 
air. Today, however, Mr. John 
Q. Public is the air-traveler. In 
1946, some 13 million passengers 
were flown in the United States, 
which was nearly twice as many 
as in 1945, and nearly four times 
as many as in 1942. In 1946 
there were also nearly twice 
as many airline planes in serv- 
ice as in 1945. The figures 
for 1947 show still greater in- 
creases. Moreover, the United 


(Continued on page 75) 
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We send you this note of thanks, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers and 
pupils of the Tennessee schools, through 
the columns of The Tennessee Teacher. 


Through this past year, following your 
generous adoption of Macmillan text- 
books, many times the books have 
been slow to arrive upon your order. 
This was because of stock shortages, 
caused in turn by a slow market in com- 
ponent labor and raw materials in post- 
war America. 


While everything possible was being 
done to speed up manufacture of the 
books, and their transportation to you, 
disappointments and delays were fre- 
quent, and hardships resulted which the 
publisher has been uncomfortably and 
regretfully aware of. 


Always present, were your gracious 
spirit, your understanding, and your 
continued friendship. This record of pa- 
tience and support brings our hearty 
thank you, and a strong resolution to 
serve you more and more faithfully dur- 
ing both normal and critical times. 


The conditions which have caused text- 
book shortages are changing for the 
better every day, and we believe that 
service from now on can be regular and 
prompt. We look ahead to the oppor- 
tunities you will give us to serve you. 


The Macmillan Company 


Represented in Tennessee by: A. R. Dixon, 
Trenton 


Company Office: 500 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3 
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Ruth McDonald 


SALLY DEBATES THE QUESTION OF 
MEETINGS 


(With Further Apologies to Dr. Seuss) 


Said Sally, as she opened a letter one night: 

“This envelope from the Board is a familiar sight. . . 

I’m sure it isn’t that I’m exactly lazy, 

But all these meetings are driving me crazy. 

If this is another one for tomorrow at three 

I think I’ll—oh, well, might as well read it and see. 

“For the T.E.A. meeting the Board will close all 
schools; 

This is a custom of long standing, one of our oldest 
rules.” 


” 


A Voice said, ‘““Young lady, 
You’re sort of a fool 

To go to that meeting 

On your day off from school!” 


Sally was so startled she looked to see 
Who in the world the speaker might be. 


“Heh, heh!” said the Voice, 

“Don’t go looking behind! 

You can’t see, but I’m real; 

I’m here—in your mind. 

I have many names, perhaps a score, 
Such as Drag-to-the-Profession, 
Behind-the-Times, 
No-Help-to-My-Fellows, 

No Reason-No Rhymes. 

You know Molly Smith? 

Teaches at your school. 

Now there’s a gal 

That’s nobody’s fool! 

Been teaching years! 

Gets good pay! 

Never goes to a meeting. My goodness, say! 
To waste that day—why, there’s absolutely no use 
To listen to a speaker shoot the fuse. 
Why, the chances will be 

He’s away off so far 

He has forgotten 

What actual conditions are!” 


> 


“Hm-m-m,” said Sally, 

“That all may be true. 

But I’ve heard that folk stumble 

From near-sightedness, too. . . 

Maybe it takes someone removed a step or two 
To tell us in the field some things to do. 
Objectivity comes from distance, so I’ve been told. .. 
Perhaps idealism isn’t a bill of goods— 

Just something we’ve been sold. 

(Is it fair now, I ask you, is it fair to deride 
Something that has actually never been tried?) 
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Then—I might meet some young teachers 
Some high stepping friskers. 

I might see some old ones 

With clean shaves or whiskers. 

I might say hello, have some fellowship, visit. 
(That’s not impossible. . . really, now is it?) 


Then there might be a speaker, some sort of a bloke, 

Who could have the audience in stitches 

At one single stroke! 

(There might and they may and that’s really no 
joke!) 


I might get the feeling of sticking together. . . 

My presence and others might help to decide 
whether 

The teaching group will be a profession— 

A goal that is worthy—almost an obsession. 

(We can be, we will be one day, you know; 

But cutting meetings won’t make it so!) 


I might hear an idea (they float around, you know) 
Advocated by an Authority in So-and-So. 

It might be brand new, absolutely untried, 

Or it could be my secretive thought verified. 

Then I might dream a minute. . . Tell myself: 
‘Well, you may not be good, but you’re, well—fair!’ 
(I might get back home still walking on air.) 


Then I might see some people with a terrible grouch. 
‘What! Two dollars for a luncheon! 

With cold potatoes! Ouch!’ 

(No slam on Chattanooga— 

We know what you’ll go through.) 

What I mean is, there’s negative learning, too. 


I might connect known names with unknown faces, 

For I hear that branch presidents will have special 
places. 

That is, I might and I will, at the Read House for 
lunch 

Where Willie Lawson will talk to the A.C.E. bunch. 

Say, there’s a lady that really has a punch! 








PHONICS WE USE 
Books A, 8. ©, @ 
for Grades 1-4 by 
Mary Meighen ® Marjorie Pratt ® Mabel Halvorsen 
(Ask for free bulletins on teaching phonics) 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 














She will use it, too, in ““Beware the Moth” 

An intriguing title and I’m sure I’d be wroth—Say! 
I’m surprised at myself 

That I’ve had such a tussle! 

It’s just that I’m tired 

In every gristle and muscle. . . 


But really, now really, 

I’m not such a fool 

As to miss T.E.A. meeting 
On my day off from school.” 
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is for Gre ifal 


AIRLINES 





and Capital Airlines is the smart way 
to go to the State Convention of the 
Tennessee Educational Association 
in Chattanooga. Save time ... go 
Capital! 


CALL CAPITAL AIRLINES OR YOUR TRAVEL AGEI 





DO YOUR COLLEGE PLANNING EARLY 


Frank Fields 


Registrar, East Tennessee State 
College 


Author's Note: What is said here may sound somewhat like 
prophecy so, as most careful prophets do, the writer will supply 
enough conditions and do enough hedging to leave plenty of 
loopholes in case future events do not follow the general pattern 


indicated. 


HE United States Office of 

Education has recently re- 
leased detailed figures, which are 
more or less accurate, regarding 
college enrollment for the fall of 
1947. I say more or less accurate 
for the report credits the State 
College at Murfreesboro with a 
grand total of 469 students of 
whom 485 are veterans. Possibly 
other bobbles like this may be 
found in the report. 

The report states that a total of 
2,338,226 persons are enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning 
this year, which is an increase of 
260,131 over the corresponding 
data in 1946. This is a percentile 
increase of 12.52. Of the total 
1,122,738 are veterans, an in- 
crease of only 3.92%. Persons 
enrolling in college for the first 
time show a drop of 14.87%. It 
should be noted that this decrease 
is due entirely to the fewer vet- 
erans who started to college this 
year as the non-veteran group 
shows a decided increase in col- 
lege enrollment. 

The situation in colleges this 
year should be briefly summar- 
ized. Colleges are long on stu- 
dents. They have more people for 
all kinds of college activities than 
ever before. They have more 
problems than at any previous 
time in history. They are short 
on classroom space, laboratory 
equipment, shop equipment, text- 
books and supplies. They lack 
adequate housing for their stu- 
dents and are resorting to make- 
shifts which make the general 
housing situation seem picayu- 
nish. They even lack adequate 
parking space for the cars which 
are at least partly owned by their 
students. As for teachers, scarce- 
ly a college exists which is not 


using substandard material, some 
of it old and cracked, much of it 
green and unseasoned. 


Prospects for '48 


Why did not the colleges fore- 
see the coming situation and pre- 
pare for it? To a certain extent 
they did foresee. But during the 
latter years of the war the erec- 
tion of new buildings, the secur- 
ing of new equipment and the 
employment of new teachers 
were all impossible. Since the war 
the situation has improved some- 
what but costs have increased so 
much faster than college budgets 
that it has been impracticable to 
provide for the influx of students. 


The result is that, barring un- 
foreseen events, next year will 
see further congestion in colleges 
even if the persons entering col- 
lege for the first time shows an- 
other decline, which is not very 
likely. The fall of 1946 saw the 
first big entering class. Next year 
they will be only college juniors. 
Of course, there has been consid- 
erable loss by attrition and oth- 
erwise. Many of the loafers and 
incompetents have fallen by the 
wayside. Veterans who thought 
they were going to ride a gravy 
train found it took some real 
brain activity to go along. Many 
have found that their ambitions 
exceeded their abilities and their 
former preparation. Boys who 
thought they were going to be 
engineers found themselves fatal- 
ly handicapped by their selection 
of high school football and bas- 
ketball instead of mathematics. 
Other boys who played around 
with the idea of becoming doc- 
tors found that they could not 
have dates seven nights a week 


and keep up the quality of work 
required of pre-medical students. 
Others had set as their goals 
courses which required less than 
four years of college. And, of 
course, many veterans have less 
than four years of entitlement. 
For all that, next year the col- 
leges will have a large segment 
of the big entering class of 1946. 
They will also have the greater 
part of the more than half mil- 
lion who entered this year. Added 
to these will be another half mil- 
lion or more who will enter in 
the fall of 1948. The result will 
be, in the opinion of the best 
judges of the situation, that the 
opening of the college year 1948 
will see an even more crowded 
condition than exists today. The 
indications are that most profes- 
sional schools will be filled long 
before the opening of the school 
year. In fact, some have already 
sent out notices that their classes 
are filled and that they are tak- 
ing reservations even up to 1950. 


The Small College's Problem 


So far as the smaller colleges 
are concerned a certain “back- 
wash” is setting in which will 
add to their problems. In the ear- 
ly days of G.I. education, a rush 
to “Big Name” and professional 
schools took place. Many of the 
boys who enrolled in such insti- 
tutions are now finding them- 
selves out of place and are drift- 
ing back to smaller colleges near 
home. Another type of student is 
found in the veteran who cannot 
get into a large school and who 
wants to go to school in another 
part of the country just for the 
change. A good many of these 


(Continued on page 68) 
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UNESCO 


IN 1948 


The Second General Conference of Unesco has adjourned after planning 
its work for this year. In a special report to the TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
William G. Carr defines the teacher's interests in the 1948 program. Mr. 
Carr is Associate Secretary of the National Education Association and ad- 
viser to the U. S. Delegation to the Second General Conference of Unesco. 


HE Second General Confer- 

ence of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization met in Mexi- 
co City in November and Decem- 
ber, 1947. This Conference draft- 
ed a specific program for 1948. 
Six major fields of work were 


approved : 
Reconstruction of cultural life 
in war devastated countries. 


Unesco will draft a report on 
the educational problems of chil- 
dren handicapped by the war. It 
will help youth reconstruct camps 
to develop international under- 
standing. The program of educa- 
tional reconstruction is one in 
which all citizens can usefully 
engage. The N.E.A. Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund is sending 
effective assistance to the most 
needy teachers in the war devas- 
tated countries. A more continu- 
ous activity, related to children’s 
interests, is that of the American 
Junior Red Cross. Such activities 
should have the full support of 
teachers and teachers organiza- 
tions. 

International Communications, 
including exchange of persons, 
and use of libraries, radios, films, 
and press. This will include 
Unesco’s work in connection with 
the exchange of teachers and 
students. 

International 
education. 

Cultural interchange through 
arts and letters, philosophy and 
humanities, translations, and mu- 
seums. 

Promoting human and social 
relations through cooperative in- 
vestigations by social scientists. 

International cooperation in 
extending man’s knowledge and 
control of the natural sciences. 

Teachers are involved in all 
six of these fields. They have giv- 
en generously to the purpose of 
educational reconstruction. They 
will continue to participate in ex- 
change of arrangements. Teach- 


cooperation in 


ers of the arts and of literature 
will be especially interested in cul- 
tural interchange; teachers of 
social studies in human and so- 
cial relations; and teachers of 
science, in cooperation in the 
study of natural sciences. For 
the full text of Unesco’s 1948 
Program, write to the Unesco 
Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington. 


Educational Priorities 


The Mexico City Conference 
agreed that first and equal pri- 
ority in the educational program 
should be given to these seven 
fields : 

Fundamental Education. Unes- 
co will give world-wide leader- 
ship in the promotion of literacy 
and other basic skills. More than 


half of the adults of the world 
are now unable to read or write. 
While illiteracy is no longer a 
major problem in the United 
States, teachers in this country 
will be ready to put their expe- 
rience in this area at the dispos- 
al of Unesco. During 1948, Unes- 
co will establish pilot demonstra- 
tion projects in China, East Afri- 
ca, Haiti, and perhaps one other 
center. The pilot projects, with 
certain associated projects in 
other countries, will form a Unes- 
co network of enterprises in 
fundamental education. 


Adult Education. During 1948 
the Director General of Unesco 
will collect information on new 
methods in adult education and 
will produce materials on inter- 
national affairs suitable for use 
by adult education groups. An in- 
ternational conference for leaders 
and workers in adult education 
will be held in 1948, provided 
sufficient progress is made in col- 
lecting basic information. Teach- 
ers of adult classes who have 
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I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send 
me full details without obligation. 
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2 TEACHERS 
wert lo 3dchool 


One of them had 


“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 
Cat one Hed noxme 


No teacher intends to be unprotected against “rainy days.” 
But when everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put 
off the thing we know we ought to do. You may have thought 
many times that you should “get under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 
—you should have the 10-way protection it offers you at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine, you will be sure to get your friendly check from T.C.U. 
as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 

What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own foresight 
has provided the cash you need. It is so much better to receive 
a check instead of only “bills” and “more bills.” 

Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! Do as so many 
other teachers in every state have done—‘Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get all the facts 
without obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 7225, "Sn. fule"e 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 2235 T.C.U. Building 











NO AGENT WILL CALL, 
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JOHN 


Scvler 


HOTEL 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 
Rates from $2.50 


225 BATHS 


COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 








JOY OF MODELING 





All Gold Medal art products are a joy 
to use—Clayola especially, because this 
modeling material is instantly ready 
to shape itself into absorbing objects 
that are useful or decorative, or dram- 


atize a correlating study. No 


prelim- 


inary kneading, rolling or squeezing, 
and no subsequent firing are necessary. 
Waterproof, stainless and harmless, 
Clayola is permanently plastic and 
may be used over and over again. 
Available in sets of quarter-pound 
pieces in solid or assorted color, or in 


bricks of.1 or 5 pounds. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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AN EXPERIENCE 


NE day in late January I 

was given four dollars which 
had been left after the third 
grade room mothers had pre- 
pared refreshments for’ the 
P.T.A. meeting. When I informed 
my young charges of the exist- 
ence of this fund and told them 
it was theirs to spend, their de- 
light knew no bounds. Immedi- 
ately there was the unanimous 
decision, “Let’s have a party.” 
One child remarked, “Since the 
money was given by our mothers, 
wouldn’t it be nice to give the 
party for them?” This sugges- 
tion was greeted with enthusi- 
asm and, because Valentine Day 
was only a short time away, it 
was decided that a valentine par- 
ty would be appropriate. The 
children needed time to think of 
things which they wanted to do 
to get ready for the party, so sev- 
eral days elapsed before the dis- 
cussion was resumed. 

The next time the party was 
mentioned the children were 
ready with definite ideas as to 
what they would like to do. As 
the children named various ac- 
tivities I listed them on the board. 
“Since it is to be a valentine par- 
ty, we could have a valentine box 
and draw names.” “The room 
should be decorated.” “Let’s 
make a big valentine to send to 
the other third grade.” “Wouldn’t 
our mothers enjoy a program 
more than playing games?” 
“Let’s have refreshments and 
some of us will serve them.” 

Committees Are Named 

There were developed, then, 
six definite activities. This list 
was left on the board until the 
next day. In the meantime, the 
children decided which persons 
should work on the different 
committees. 

When we were ready to select 
the members of the committees 
the children decided that smaller 
groups could work better than 


IN 
LIVING TOGETHER 


Ruth Cates Baird 


Pine Valley School, Oak Ridge 


large groups, so we named one 
person for each committee and 
repeated this process until we 
had an equal number on each 
committee. The children learned 
that there were exactly six sev- 
ens in forty-two, which was our 
enrollment at the time. 

The valentine box committee 
delayed work for several days. 
“We are visiting stores in the 
afternoons,” the spokesman said, 
“to look for a box like we want.” 
When one of the boys came tri- 
umphantly bearing one to school, 
that group worked with the art 
teacher for several sessions. Aft- 
er these work times they showed 
the group the box in varying 
stages of completion until one 
day they happily displayed the 
finished product, which was im- 
mediately accepted by the others. 

Valentine Decorations 

Planning simultaneously, the 
room decoration committee decid- 
ed that they would, with the help 
of the art teacher, make valen- 
tine jumping jacks for the room. 
“Since our mothers are coming 
to the school, let all of us put our 
valentines to our mothers on a 
big piece of paper that will cov- 
er one bulletin board.” This sug- 
gestion was accepted by the 
group, so the decoration commit- 
tee measured the bulletin board 
and cut from the roll a strip of 
paper of appropriate size. After 
the paper was tacked to the bul- 
letin board each child, working 
individually, drew or painted his 
valentine and signed his name. 
This was done whenever each 
child had time. 

The committee which chose to 
work on the large valentine fer 
the other third grade had been 
busy at the same time and asked 
the members of the class to sub- 
mit suitable valentine poems. One 
of these was selected by the en- 
tire group to be lettered on the 
valentine made by the committee. 
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A question of much importance 
was that of who was to take the 
valentine to the other group. 
“Let’s have a boy and a girl to 
go.” “Let’s take a vote on the 
ones we want to go.” Two chil- 
dren were accordingly granted 
the privilege. 
Their Own Program 

The children who were in the 
meantime planning the program 
asked all children who desired 
to, to write poems or stories and 
read them to the group. These 
attempts were eriticized. The 
children rewrote the material 
when this was necessary and 
again presented it for evaluation. 

“Let’s ‘play’ a valentine poem.” 
This part of our work required 
much thought. Many valentine 
poems were read by the children 
and I read others to the group in 
an effort to find a good one to 
“play.” Several were selected for 
trial. One of these was chosen by 
the children for the program. 
Twelve children took part in 
“playing the poem.” These chil- 
dren were individually responsi- 
ble for making equipment suit- 
able for their parts. Sixteen boys 
formed a choral reading group to 
read the poem as it was played. 

Refreshments, Too 

While these activities were in 
progress, the refreshment com- 
mittee decided to serve punch 
and cookies. They estimated the 
number of people we would have 
to serve. They included all moth- 
ers, other teachers, and the 
children in our room and decided 
to expect one hundred guests. 
One of the members of the com- 
mittee volunteered, “I can bring 
a punch recipe which serves two 
hundred.” “But we expect only 
one hundred people.” “We could 
divide the recipe. If we make 
half as much it will be exactly 
right.” This group obtained per- 
mission to stay after school on 
two afternoons and, with me, 
made two trips to the grocery for 
supplies. After the first trip they 
discussed their shopping man- 
ners. “It would be better if we 
stayed together.” “Tom couldn’t 
count the change.” “Next time 
let’s make a list of the things we 
buy and how much they cost as 
we go along. Then we can add it 
and see how much they will cost.” 


The second trip was a decided 
improvement. On the day of the 
party this group mixed the 
punch and placed the cookies on 
plates. 

The group in charge of serv- 
ing decided against having paper 
plates for each person, since we 
had so little money. “A napkin 
will be all right.” “If each person 
in the room makes two napkins 
and if we make some extra ones 
we will have enough.” They de- 
cided to make the napkins one 
foot square and it was found that 
a sheet of newsprint would make 
six. The small groups functioned 
as a single unit for this work and 
part of one day was spent in 
measuring and cutting. Some 
children cut and pasted designs 
on the napkins. Others used cray- 
ons. On another day the napkins 
were properly folded. 

Each child worked individual- 
ly to make an invitation for his 
mother. All children made place 
mats for the tables. 


Skill Subjects and More 


After the children had gone I 
told the mothers the behind-the- 
scenes story of the party. One 
mother wanted to know, “But 
how was ability in the skill sub- 
jects furthered by this project?” 
I pointed out the reading required 
in reading the punch recipe, the 
poems for the program, and the 
stories and poems written by the 
children. I indicated that arith- 
metic processes were used in di- 
viding the recipe, dividing the 
group into committees, and in 
handling money at the store. The 
poems and stories involved writ- 
ing and spelling. I was careful to 
bring out the fact that the skills 
were used in situations meaning- 
ful to the children. “What values 
other than skills did the children 
gain from this activity?” anoth- 
er mother asked. I mentioned the 
responsibilities which individuals 
and small groups learned to as- 
sume. I emphasized the advance 
planning done by committees and 
individuals, the motivation to 
think through the problems 
which arose, and the opportuni- 
ties for creative expression. I 
stressed the sharing which took 
place and showed how the chil- 
dren learned to work together as 
well as individually. 
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(esa for truly effective teaching... 





PRODUCED BY EBFiLms! 


They’re easy-to-use ... 
economical . . . educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? 
Then you know the genuine thrill of seeing 
youngsters learn quickly and thoroughly 
from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from 
these three new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with au- 
thentic facts . . . all interestingly and mem- 
orably presented. Each is based on advanced 
educational principles. Each will help you 
do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms 
are the product of 18 years’ experience in 
making famous EBFilms for the classroom. 
The same study, research and technical skill 
have perfected them. You can easily arrange 
to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10- 
day approval plan . . . and see for yourself 
how helpful and effective they can be. Write 
today for full information. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Charming and in- 
structive presenta- 
tions of familiar 
animals... univer- 
sally popular as 
EBFilms....8 self- 

contained teaching units: The ¢ Horse; Gra ected: 
Three Little Kittens; S ow Dene Black 
Bear Twins; Elephants; 
the Woods. 





cae ert Animals of 


USING NUMBERS 

A completely new 
approach to the 
teaching of arith- 
metic. Series in- 
cludes: Counting to 
-5; Counting to 10; 
Restle Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; 
Counting by 10's to 30; Counting by 10's to 50; 
Counting by 10’s to 80; Counting 10’s to 100; 
Counting from 10 to 1 3; Counting from 15 to 20; 
Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 100; 
Reading Numbers to 50: Readin, umbers to 100; 
me with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 





THE HUMAN BODY 
This unique series 
utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of 
the slidefilm tech- 
nique to teach all 
these important sub- 
jects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion of Foods; 

Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and Care; T: 
ai Cone of the F pind Pea? Defenses against Dis- 
ease; Repr 








EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 


peg A EBF Slidefilm is pees 
ype, container . 

legibly pon for filing on 

y bookshelf. Resu: 


the content of each slidefilm 
sppenes on inside cover, and 
holes are 
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Raising Livestock—Peters and Deyoe 

Successful Poultry Management—Jull 

Shopwork on the Farm—Jones 

Economics for Our Times—Smith 

Practical Manual for Office Workers—Faunce 

Business and Law—Dillavou and Greiner 

Automotive Mechanics—Crouse 

Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades— 
Weir 

Blueprint Reading for the Building Trades— 
Kenney 


Mechanical Drawing, Fourth edition—French 
and Svensen 


330 West 42nd Street 





W. P. Hopkins, Tennessee Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


State-Adopted for Tennessee Sehools 


Available for your classes this year 


Elementary Electricity—Slack 

Elementary Applied Electricity—Smith 

Principles and Practice of Radio Servicing— 
Hicks 

Shop Theory, Revised—Ford Trade School 

General Trade Mathematics—Van Leuven 

Elements of Plumbing—Dibble 

Visualized Projects in Woodworking—Sowers 

Elements of Trigonometry—Kells, Kern, Bland, 
and Orleans 


Unified Physics—Fletcher, Mosbacher and 
Lehman 


Laboratory Manual for Unified Physics (not 
state-adopted, but also available) 


Orders for these books may be placed directly with the Tennessee Book Company, 
181-185 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 


UA 


New York 18, N.Y. 4 
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want it. 


NOW YOU CAN RENT A POPCORN MACHINE! 
and Earn Up to $100 a Week for Your School ! 


The Popcorn Service Company will furnish you with the popcorn machine 
to fit your requirements and all the popcorn, seasoning, and supplies you 
need—and you keep $40 out of every $100 you take in. We furnish every- 
thing—you buy nothing. You don't pay until you earn. 

The possibilities for popcorn sales are unlimited! Athletic, social, and 
recreational events, cafeterias, lounges—any place where people gather is 
a ready market. And you no longer have to buy a popcorn machine to 
cash in on this source of income. 


The Popcorn Service Company is adequately equipped to furnish you a 


You can RENT one for as Jong as you 


machine to suit your requirements. If it is found later that you need two 
machines instead of one, we will gladly supply them. And long-term con- 
tracts will enable us to supply you with popcorn even in periods of short 


supply. 


Write for Detailed Application At Once! 








POPCORN SERVICE CO. 


31st Ave., N., & Felicia Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
W. R. Rusk 


University of Tennessee 


Any commentary upon the pro- 
fessional ethics of teacher-pupil 
relationships must necessarily 
contain some simple yet very 
fundamental truths. Children 
constitute the only reason for the 
existence of an educational sys- 
tem. The welfare of the child is 
the foremost obligation of the 
teaching profession. It is the du- 
ty of the teacher to teach chil- 
dren, not mere subject matter. 
These and other almost trite say- 
ings remind us of the basic na- 
ture of the job of teaching. 

It is most difficult in crowded 
classrooms and full schedules to 
be at all times aware of the real 
educational needs of individual 
pupils. Mass production tech- 
niques applied in the classroom to 
such matters as presentation of 
subject material, written exer- 
cises, and testing have the tend- 
ency to make teaching an imper- 
sonal work. However, dealing 
with each child according to his 
individual requirements is ac- 
complished not by pedagogical 
method alone, but by establishing 
a fundamental professional rela- 
tionship with each pupil in which 
the teacher becomes friend, coun- 
selor, and guide. A genuine sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
problems of the child is the es- 
sential ingredient of this profes- 
sional relationship. Once estab- 
lished, a wholesome teacher-pu- 
pil relationship bears fruit in 
such matters as courteous and im- 
partial treatment of the pupil, 
frankness tempered with tact in 
evaluating his progress, meticu- 
lous regard for all confidential in- 
formation concerning him, and a 
deep respect for his person as an 
individual member of society. 

In most cases, the intimacy of 
the teacher-pupil relationship is 
exceeded only in the parent-child 
relationship. Because the teacher 
now performs many of the func- 
tions formerly done only in the 
home, the formation of a vital 
partnership between teacher and 
parents is a most desirable way 
of assuring a completed program 
of training for the child. Most 


parents appreciate home visita- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 
It pays huge dividends to the 
teacher, and creates a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness that is diffi- 
cult to achieve in the parent- 
teacher meetings at the school 
house. Teaching becomes a true 
profession in the eyes of the com- 
munity when parents feel they 
have been rendered a personal 
service. 





MODERN IS THE WORD 
FOR 


HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 


- COFFEESHOP 

- SHELBY ROOM 
- TAP ROOM 

- BALINESE ROOM 
- MAGNOLIA ROOF 


All Public 
many guest 
rooms Air 
Conditioned 
Scott J. Stewart 
MANAGING DIRE: * 
Nightly Dancing te Werld-Famous Orchestras 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 














General projects that have proved suc- 
cessful in stepping up an attitude of real 
interest in the study of conservation 
for both elementary and high school 
students are along such lines as: 


Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race 

Let’s Make an Aquarium 

Let’s Build a Garden 

Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse 

Let’s Make a Rock Collection 

Let’s Make a Nature Trail 

Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart 

Let’s Build a Terrarium 

Let’s Have a What is it? Club 
Source material in the various fields 
of conservation education may be had 
from federal and state levels as well as 
from private groups. A partial list of 
these is as follows: 
Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; National Park Service; U.S. 
Forest Service; Soils Conservation 
Service; a/l in Washington, D.C. 


State Agencies: Departments of Edu- 
cation, especially Wis., W. Va., Tenn., 
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Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction. 


Conservation 


education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 


that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 


Fla., Ga., Calif., Penn., Okla., Mich., 
Ind., lowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 


Private Groups: American Forestry 
Assoc., 17th St., Wash., D.C.; National 
Audubon Society, zooo 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Pres. Hoyes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Ottawa, Can.; Izaak Walton League 
of Am., 37 N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
St., Boston, Mass.; Friends of the Land, 
1308 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


This information is from‘*The Teacher 
Looks at Conservation”? (out of print), 
issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, and State 
Department of Education. If further 
interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 


1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








RECORDS DON’T FORGET! 


Daisy L. Peace 
Jellico High School 


ITH the large increase in 

the enrollment of schools 
and the changes each year of 
teaching personnel, school offi- 
cials now, more than ever before, 
must rely on written records for 
their source of information. If 
these records are not complete the 
students are often placed at a 
disadvantage, since it is not pos- 
sible for the head of a large school 
to know each student personally. 
The advice given students and the 
treatment accorded them during 
their high school career should be 
based on knowledge of their tal- 
ents and personality. 

It is true that a personality 
cannot be recorded on paper to 
the fullest extent. A school does 
not attempt this. It is, however, 
entirely possible to indicate 
enough characteristics to be used 
as a guide. A shy, nervous stu- 
dent should not be given the same 


advice that is accorded to the well 
poised student in excellent health. 

The physical appearance and 
health of a student have a great 
deal to do with his aptitudes; 
actually, weight alone has much 
to do with the student’s future 
plans. An over-weight girl would 
not be able to qualify as an air 
line hostess. A frail girl should 
not be allowed to undertake work 
obviously too strenuous for her in 
a physical way. There is employ- 
ment suitable for each individual, 
and much unhappiness might be 
averted if each young person is 
directed according to his physical 
endowments. Particularly should 
physical handicaps be considered. 
A boy or girl with poor vision, 
for example, ought not to plan 
toward a career that requires 
constant use of the eyes in close 
work. 

A written record, properly in- 
terpreted, can tell many things 
about one’s interests. The activi- 
ties of a student explain much 


If he is an active 
member of several organizations 
in school and likewise engages in 
community activities, it is safe to 
assume that he enjoys companion- 
ship, likes social contacts and is 


about him. 


probably a good “mixer.” If he 
has served as officer in several 
organizations, it is likely that he 
has leadership qualities. A stu- 
dent who has shown no interest 
in social activities would prob- 
ably lack an interest in other peo- 
ple, yet he may have definite 
assets in the way of special apti- 
tudes. 

Technical skill comes as a re- 
sult of training. Sometimes a 
student gains knowledge as a part 
of his school training or because 
of work outside of school. A 
record of this work experience 
should be carefully filed. It may 
prove helpful to him in gaining 
employment. Along with his work 
experience should be recorded his 
special talents and his interests 
such as athletic, musical and ar- 
tistic talents, handicraft knowl- 
edge, sewing and cooking, special 
ability in directing recreational 





Teathooks and Workbooks 


Grades 


One 


through 
Twelve 


American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








1G lish 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, and McPherson 


@ The texts are officially listed by Tennessee textbook Au- 
thority for use in Tennessee schools. 


@ The self-help workbooks parallel the textbooks, but may 
be used independently. Tests and Key are provided with 
each workbook. The workbooks are in stock at the Tennessee 
Book Company or you may order them directly from us at 
Cincinnati. Net prices: First Steps in English, 27¢c; Work- 
books for Grades 3-6, 39c each; Grades 7-8, 42c each. 
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programs. All of these are defi- 
nite assets; I know one student 
who was employed as assistant 
camp director because of her 
extra-curricular activities. This 
position led to permanent employ- 
ment. Students should be encour- 
aged to develop their hobbies. 
Many schools are doing a wonder- 
ful work along this line. Stu- 
dents need to have opportunity to 
excel in some way. They are 
better citizens when allowed to 
make a worthy contribution. 

A good citizen in school usually 
becomes a good citizen in other 
organizations. I have observed 
reforms in a student when he was 
merely thoughtless and failed to 
observe regulations. It has been 
my experience, however, that a 
student who makes trouble delib- 
erately and who has no regard 
for truth, decency, fair play and 
honor in school, does not, upon 
graduation, suddenly acquire 
these virtues. You may know of 
cases which are exceptions to this 
general observation; I do not. 
Basic characteristics seldom 
change, once they have been 
allowed to mature. A popular 
student usually remains popular 
because of his friendly attitude. 
The social] rating sheet made dur- 
ing the student’s high school 
career will, in my opinion, remain 
a good index to his personality. 
Introverts may become extro- 
verts; it is possible. I have 
seldom seen it happen, however, 
and I never lose interest in my 
former students. Students who 
are industrious and capable con- 
tinue so. The lazy and incompe- 
tent ones remain so, for the most 
part. 

An employer is interested in all 
of these items. True, he wants 
their scholastic record and their 
I.Q.; these are always recorded 
in schools now. An employer 
wants a worker who is honest, 
reliable and _ responsible. He 
wants a person in good health. 
He wants one who has an attrac- 
tive personality. A picture will 








TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollmeat. 

Address Teachers Service Bureas 

317 Crestway Drive 








Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 
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help to record these character- 
istics. He wants an industrious 
employee. Am I describing an 
ideal? Iam. The employee thus 
described is the one employers 
dream of hiring. No one can be 
perfect, of course; but one can 
have many desirable qualities. 
Students who do possess them 
should be given credit. These 
should be filed as carefully as 
their credits and grades. 

Mr. Jackie Baird, commerce in- 
structor, and I worked together 
to complete a personal data sheet 
for our own files. It is far from 
perfect, of course, but it is a 
record that will be helpful to the 
student in years to come. When 
Mr. R. B. Houston visited us last 
fall, he suggested that we needed 
more data for each student. There 
was no doubt that we did need 
this information. Mr. Houston 
asked me about a student whom 
I did not know—I could tell him 
nothing ex-ept that he had good 
marks. It is not safe to count on 
personal knowledge, even when it 
is possible. Memory is fallible; 
records are there for the use of 
the student in years to come. 





Superintendents 


and 
Teachers 


For all your School requirements, 
let us give you prices on such 
outstanding lines as— 


Geo. F. Cram Maps and Globes 
Jasper Desks and Chairs. Ameri- 
can Crayon Co. Chalk. American 
Playground Equipment. Erwin 
Seating Company School Desks, 
Chairs. | Woodstock Typewriter 
Co. Typewriters. Security Steel 
Desks, Chairs & Filing Cabinets. 


and many other well known lines 
of School and Office supplies 
& Equipment 


MODERN SUPPLY CO. 


PULASKI JACKSON 














If it’s MUSIC 
you'll find the BEST music of all 
publishers and the FINEST music 
merchandise obtainable at 


] 29 ARCADE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















A 10-book continuity for grades 3 
through 12, designed for reading en- 
joyment and high study standards. 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Prose and Poetry of England . Grade 12 


Prose and Poetry of America 

Prose and Poetry for Appreciation 

Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment 

Prose and Poetry Adventures 

Prose and Poetry Journeys 

Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK 





Literature of recognized merit . . expressive . . di- 
versified . . character-building . . separate novels 
and plays for flexibility in jbigh school . . signifi- 
cant illustrations . . two-color format . . unbroken 
grade-to- grade progress. - international in me 
American in spirit. ‘Nenchers’ manuals..wo 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, 


Wy 














Represented by—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 
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Answers to Objections to Federal Aid 


EDERAL aid for education is 
one of the vital issues before 
the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. S472 is now on the Senate 
calendar. HR2953 has been favor- 
ably recommended by the House 
Subcommittee to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
Among the objections to federal 
aid there are six which are fre- 
quently raised by those who are 
opposed to federal aid or by those 
who do not yet understand the 
importance of federal aid. These 
six arguments are listed herewith 
together with an answer to each 
one. 
Objection: Increased amounts 

of state aid authorized by 1947 

state legislatures make federal 

aid no longer necessary. 

Answer: This statement does 
not stand up under careful ex- 
amination. Increased amounts 
of state aid will be applied as far 
as they will go to restoring the 
public schools, in actual buying 
power, to their pre-Pear] Harbor 
status. In many states increased 
state aid will be insufficient to 
achieve that goal—a goal which in 
itself is illeonceived and danger- 
ous because of its limitations. The 
nation requires today a school 


program which will equip our 
young people for a new era in 
national and world affairs. Gross 
inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity are this year as great if not 
greater than in 1940. Federal aid 
is absolutely necessary if these in- 
equalities are to be reduced and if 
all children in the nation are to 
have a fair chance to become ed- 
ucated citizens. 

Objection: Congress has be- 
fore it many pressing, MAJOR 
issues which should take prece- 
dence in the Senate and House 
of Representatives over the ques- 
tion of federal aid to our public 
schools. 

Answer: This’ statement is 
fraught with peril for the nation. 
Aid for Europe IS important. 
Taxes ARE important. So are 
payments on the national debt. 
When the nation is so neglectful, 
however, as to allow millions of 
our youth to grow to adulthood 
unprepared to defend the “‘bless- 
ings” expected to flow from our 
foreign policy and from other 
federal legislation it is pertinent 
to ask for a reappraisal of the 
relative importance of the issues 
pending before the Congress. 
What is worth winning at a great 
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the child— 


words. 
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The Woodland Frolic Series 
PUTS THE EMPHASIS ON 


Gritty Keil 


PRIMARY SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES 


Facts to prove that series is easy reading for 


1) Average number of new words per 
page is less than one and one-half 


2) Average repetition of words for entire 
series is more than 15. 

3) No more than one new word is intro- 
duced on approximately half of the 
pages in each book. 

4) The vocabulary of the series is made 

up almost entirely of words common to 

all leading basal series of readers. 


Write for complete information. 


<’e THE STECK COMPANY 


AUSTIN, 






































TEXAS 





price is worth protecting at a 
small one. An _ exhibition of 
strength in our foreign policy, 
which is in large degree offset 
by basic educational weaknesses 
at home, is a contradiction that 
cannot be justified. There is no 
issue before the Congress that in 
long-time importance to the na- 
tion and the world is worthy of 
precedence over the proposal more 
nearly to equalize educational 
opportunity for the youth of the 
nation. 


Objection: Federal aid to edu- 
cation means federal control of 
educational policy. 

Answer: This is a generaliza- 
tion that has no basis in fact. Con- 
gress has enacted more than 150 
federal-aid laws since 1802. The 
vast majority of these did not im- 
pair state and local control of ed- 
ucational policy. Many of these 
laws have been in operation over 
long periods of time. Every state 
today is getting some federal aid. 
Yet in no state does a federal 
agency select teachers or text- 
books or say what shall be taught 
or how it shall be taught. The 
federal control argument is a red 
herring. It should be recognized 
for what it is—an argument 
raised to confuse the issue. Fed- 
eral control over educational pol- 
icy is explicitly prohibited in 
S472-HR2953 now pending in 
Congress. 


Objection: The states have 
large surpluses and should use 
these to finance the schools. 


Answer: The use of state sur- 
plus revenues, if available for ed- 
ucation, would help as long as 
they last. But they would not last 
long. The schools need a steady 
income if improvements are to 
be permanent. Again, the schools 
are entitled only to a part of state 
surpluses. In most states this part 
would be insufficient to do the 
job. Further, in many states the 
surplus revenues are in large part 
earmarked for special purposes— 
roads, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and the like. Finally, state 
surpluses result generally from 
the fact that new construction was 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 









The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
—— 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 

facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 





















Both books have been prepared 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
St ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority”’ for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


¢. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








EIGHT FRIENDLY 


SOUTHERN nop 
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in ATLANTA 


THE ANSLEY 
BIRMINGHAM 


THE TUTWILER 


MONTGOMERY 


THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


NEW ORLEANS 


THE ST. CHARLES 


SAVANNAH 


THE SAVANNAH 


NASHVILLE 


THE ANDREW JACKSON 


in LOUISVILLE 


THE KENTUCKY 


in GREENSBORO 


THE O. HENRY 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 








not possible during World War II. 
The states and localities must try 
to catch up with the deficits that 
have accumulated in capital con- 
struction—highways, public 
building, and so forth. Building 
costs have greatly increased in 
recent years. This means that 
surpluses, as far as they are avail- 
able, will not go nearly as far as 





the same number of dollars would | 


have gone before World War II. 


Objection: Since education is 
a state and local function it should 
be paid for entirely by the states 
and localities. 


Answer: The control of educa- 


tion is a state and local function. | 
The major responsibility for pay- | 


ing the costs of public education | 
belongs to the states and localities. | 
But the responsibility of the fed- | 


eral government to supplement 
state and local school revenues has 
always been recognized in both 
theory and practice. The con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tribution of the federal govern- | 
ment in recent years, however, is | 
grossly inadequate as its share | 


in supporting the kind of an ed- 
ucational program demanded by 
the age in which we live. 


Objection: Public schools 
should not have federal funds un- 
less they are shared with private, 
sectarian schools. 


ANSWER: Private, sectarian ed- | 


ucation is a privilege which those 
who can afford it are entitled to 
practice. 


The obligation of the | 


public is discharged when it sup- | 


ports and controls a system of 
free public education. 


The sep- | 


aration of church and state is | 


characteristic of the American 


system of government and organ- | 


ization. Sectarian 


education, | 


when supported thru public funds, | 


violates that principle. 
schools. 

If you believe that opportunity 
for the educationally underpriv- 
ileged children of America is fun- 
damental to our national security 
you should write, and you should 
urge others to write, to your two 
US senators and to your congress- 
man urging them to work for the 
enactment of S472-HR2953 or 
similar legislation in the session 
beginning January 1948. 
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Public | 
funds should be used for public | 





THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


ast 


“Vheatre -in-a-Suctease 
16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN PNGG he). iaeyy vee 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 


LESS THAN 31 Ibs 
Today's Greatest 

$ oo 
Value at ONLY 325 
Highes? quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


———— 
Built-in, detach 
able 6 ALNICO 5 
permanent mag 
net speaker 
2000 ft. film capacity | 
Coated optical elements . 
Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens Moto 


Automatic loop setter 
simplest film 


driven rewind 
Rotating sound drum 
threading Absolute film protection 

Forced air cooling AC or DC operation 


DUAL CASE ‘‘BANTAM"” 


Gives you pro- 
jector and am- 
plifier in one 
case, 8 ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
in matching 
ase 


ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. 


Name. 




















A PROGRAM WORTH 


IMITATING 


J. D. Brandon 
Attendance Teacher, Rutherford County 


The 1947 Education Law has 
been given new meaning to 
Rutherford County School pa- 
trons with the beginning of an 
ambitious, carefully planned pub- 
lic relations program. Unlike 
many such programs, this one is 
based on activity and interest 
within the school system which 
really rates publicizing. 

In the first place, every teach- 
er in the system holds member- 
ship in the REA, TEA,and NEA. 
Further this year sees the largest 
enrollment and average daily at- 
tendance in the history of the 
county with 6,000 pupils enrolled 
and an ADA of over 5,668. This 
is at least partly the result of an 
incentive program instituted by 
the attendance teacher to make 
both parents and pupils more 
conscious of school attendance. 
Attendance contests are spon- 
sored by civic clubs in white and 
Negro schools, and the results 
have already become apparent. 

Under the direction of the 


school supervisor a bulletin of the 
year’s work and a school direc- 
tory were published that would 
be a credit to any county. 

A special Community Chest 
drive was held within the schools 
to provide clothes and books for 
children who were unable to at- 
tend school because of the lack 
of these necessities. Another 
drive is a continuing one, to edu- 
cate the people of Rutherford 
County concerning the value of 
the schools. Under the direction of 
the supervisor of school mainten- 
ance, money from the sales tax is 
being used to make the school 
buildings more attractive, thus 
helping the morale of three 
groups, the parents, the teachers, 
and the pupils. 

To publicize this excellent pro- 
gram, radio station WGNS has 
given the schools a thirty minute 
broadcast period each Saturday 
morning. A schedule has been 
worked out whereby every school 
will use this time to report on its 


activities, tell what the sales tax 
means to that school, and feature 
the musical and literary talent 
available there. 

The county Public Relations 
Committee worked out the pro- 
gram for American Education 
Week. Every church was con- 
tacted and asked to make some 
announcement about “The Schools 
Are Yours” on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9. Store windows were dec- 
orated in Murfreesboro and out- 
lying communities by the various 
county and city schools. WGNS 
broadcasts on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday highlighted the 
week-long program. The Central 
High Band and a float represent- 
ing the REA appeared in the 
Armistice Day parade, and most 
of the county schools held open 
house at some time during the 
week. 

Mutual interest and coopera- 
tion between County Superin- 
tendent Bealer Smotherman and 
City Superintendent Baxter Hob- 
good have meant much in the pro- 
gressive 1947 program, and this 
has proved a nice point to stress 
in the publicity program. 





.. Adopted on the Multiple List in Tennessee 


OUTSTANDING 
IROQUOIS 








American Speech — by Hedde and Brigance 


Health fo» You — by Crisp 


Air Age Geopraghy and Society 


A complete and practical high school course in speech 
training which may be easily adapted to the requirements 


of every speech course and to the varying needs of students. 


A thoroughly functional text for the high school health 
course which stresfes correct living as the foundation of 
good health. 


by Chamberlain and Stewart 


For general geography courses at the high school level, 
this text is up to date and well-balanced. Changes brought 
about by World War II in our commercial, economic, poli- 


tical, and geographical life are taken into account. 
J. Minor Stuart, Representative 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta 











A\ TEXTBOOKS 


. . on the Tennessee multiple list: 
The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, 
by Degroat and Young 
A separate book for each grade, Three through Eight 
The self-teaching series with scientific drill 
The Iroquois History Series 
by Southworth and Southworth 


Early Days in America 
America's Old World Background 
American History, 1946 Copyright 
Three very teachable textbooks which actually arouse the 
pupils’ interest in the history of their country. 
Beacon Lights of Literature, 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


Outstanding anthologies, noted for their superior selections 
ond for the introductory material and exercises that lead to 
genuine literary appreciation 

A separate book for each grade, Seven through Twelve 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Representative—T. A. Passons, Sparta 
Home Office: lroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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to all the 
big everils 


F bf Spring | 








@ Pleasant days ahead ... in the biggest, 
brightest calendar of events any Spring 
and Summer have held in store. There’s 
just one way to reach nearly all these events 
and places . . . one that offers the most 
unusual bargains in today’s scale of living 
... fares almost as low as‘‘before the war”. 


That way is Greyhound ... symbol of 
relaxed comfort, convenience, and amaz- 
ing economy wherever transportation is 





used. The door of any Greyhound bus is 
“Main Entrance” to most of the places 
Americans want to go... whether it’s 
business, pleasure, or just plain wanderlust 
that calls them. 


Only a few of the attractions to be found 
in the coming few months are listed below. 
You can think of dozens more—but think 
first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 





APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C., April 6 °¢ 
Festival of States, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 12-17 
* Azalea Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Va., Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 15 * Season Opens, Shenandoah 
Nat'l. Pk., Va., April 18 * Patriots’ Day Celebra- 
tion, Boston, April 19 * San Jacinto Day Festivals, 
Texas cities, April 21 * 89’ers Day Rodeo, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., April 22 * Drake Relays, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 23 * Trout Season Opens, Mich., April 24 ¢ 
Apple Blossom Fest’l., Winchester, Va., Apr. 29-30 © 
Apple Blossom Fest’!., Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 29-30 
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MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, May 1 * Cotton 
Carnival, Memphis, May 9-16 * Tulip Time, Hol- 
land, Mich., and Pella, Io., May 14 * Gold Rush 
Revival, Auburn, Cal., May 14-16 * Bach Music 
Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season Begins 
at Grand Teton, Wyo., Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand 
Canyon (North Rim), Ariz. National Parks, May 
15 © West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal., May 17-23° 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O., May 20 * 
Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. and Kings 
Canyon, Cal. Nat'l. Parks, May 25 * Indianapolis 
Speedway Auto Races, May 31 


JUNE 


Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass., June 8 * Rose 
Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 9-13 * Rhodo- 
dendrons Bloom, Carolina Mts., June 10 ¢ Flag 
Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, 
June 12 * Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, June 15 ¢ California 
Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Season Begins, Isle 
Royale National Park, Mich., June 18 ¢ Indian 
Ceremonial Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late June °¢ 
Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat'l. Park, June 20 
California Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Redwood 
Empire Centennial, Eureka, California, June 23-27 


Transportation for All the Nation 


GREYHOUND 





DERTHICK TO SPEND YEAR IN BERLIN 


Superintendent Lawrence Der- 
thick has been granted a one-year 
leave of absence from the Chatta- 
nooga City Schools to accept a 
position as chief of education and 
religious affairs under the Office 
of Military Government in Berlin, 
Germany. Mr. Creed Bates, prin- 
cipal of Chattanooga High School, 
will serve as superintendent dur- 
ing Mr. Derthick’s absence. 

Mr. Derthick will remain a 
civilian but will be attached to 
the War Department, responsible 
to the director of the OMG in Ber- 
lin. He will have charge of edu- 
cation and religious activities in 
the American sector from kinder- 
garten through university, initi- 
ating and carrying out programs 
and projects. 

In a formal statement released 
to Chattanooga newspapers, Mr. 
Derthick said that when the posi- 
tion was proposed to him, he was 
“at once challenged by this op- 
portunity for growth and enrich- 
ment through service to our coun- 
try in a very intriguing situation 
and one that possesses great op- 





portunities for advancing ideals 
of democracy... . 

“... I gratefully accepted the 
offer and am pledging myself to 
give my best not only that I may 
try to do my job in Berlin worth- 
ily, but also that, if possible, I 
may bring the best back with me 
to give our work here.” 





A Complete 


for Grades 2-9 


ment. 





ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By Ferris and Keener 


English is the basic skill through which most 
other skills have expression. High achievement 
in English means higher achievement in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and the social studies. 


In ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
: pupils will find a thorough explanation of every 
English Program principle introduced. Practice exercises, tests, 
and adequate reviews assure mastery. Well- 
balanced attack on oral and written expression 
and on technical grammar is maintained 


throughout the series. The use of ESSENTIALS 
OF EVEYDAY ENGLISH assures high achieve- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 


328 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Mr. Derthick is in his sixth 
year of service as city school su- 
perintendent in Chattanooga, 
coming from Nashville, where he 
served as assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Car! Gevers, principal of North 
Chattanooga Junior High, will 
serve as acting principal of Chat- 
tanooga High School, and Miss 
Natalie O’Brien will be acting 
principal of North Chattanooga 
Junior High. 


GOSLIN ELECTED 
Dr. Willard E. Goslin, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Superintendent 
of Schools, is the president-elect 
of the American Association of 





School Administrators. Superin- 
tendent Goslin will take office 
March 15, succeeding Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt. 

Active in the Association’s af- 
fairs for a number of years, Dr. 
Goslin has served on the Advisory 
Council, and is chairman of the 
1946-48 Planning Committee. He 
addressed the second general ses- 
sion of the West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association convention in 
November, 1947. 


CONVENTION HOUSING 


Requests for room reservations 
for the Annual Convention should 
be directed to the T.E.A. Conven- 
tion Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chattanooga, 
attention Miss Virginia Haven. 
The Housing Committee has an- 
nounced that everyone wishing a 
room can be cared for provided 
reservations are made in advance. 
On March 18 and 19 the housing 
bureau office will be located in the 
lobby of the Memorial Audi- 
torium and will be prepared to 
give assistance there. 
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THE CHATTANOOGA NEWS-FREE PRESS 











Congratulates the teachers 


of our Great State on their 


ungettish Service .. 23>. 


May Your Visit in Chattanooga 
Be A Pleasant One 


CHATTANOOGA \EWS-FREE PRESS 


s Good Eve 

















Chattanooga—Industrial, Cultural, Scenic 


PROGRAM 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
Thursday Evening, March 18, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—ELIZABETH MCCAIN, President, 
Tennessee Education Association 
Music—The National Anthem, led by Ed Hamilton, 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Invocation—Dr. Bachman G. Hodge, Pastor, Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, Chattanooga. 

Introduction of Platform Guests. 
Announcements. 

Greetings from the president—Elizabeth McCain. 
Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President. 

Vocal Selection—Marea Ransom, Chattanooga. 

Address—“Adding Life to Our Years,” Dr. Thur- 
man B. Rice, Professor of Public Health, Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Mayor. 

County Judge. 

Chairmen of City & County Boards of Education. 

Presidents of City & County Education Associa- 
tions. 

Chairmen of Convention Committees. 

Past Presidents of Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
Friday Morning, March 19, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding—ELIZABETH MCCAIN, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 
Community Singing—Led by Clarke Rhodes, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Music Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Accompanist: Joseph 

Parks, Ooltewah High School. 

Greetings from the State Department of Education 
and Introduction of the Governor—Honorable 
Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Address—Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of Ten- 
nessee. 

Address—‘‘Why I Want to Be a Teacher,” Barbara 
Jo Walker, Miss America. 

Address—“For Such An Age,” Dr. Herold Hunt, 
General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


Members of the Administrative Council of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

Presidents and Secretaries of East, Middle and 
West Tennessee Education Associations. 

President and Secretary of Tennessee Public School 
Officers’ Association. 

Division Heads, State Department of Education. 
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Chattanooga, the ‘Dynamo of Dixie," and Hamilton 
County extend a most cordial welcome to the Eightieth 
annual convention of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, on March 18 and 19. 

In appreciation of our first opportunity of being host 
to the state convention and in anticipation of the intel- 
lectual growth and pleasure that you will bring to us, the 
entire school system including the University of Chatta- 
nooga, which will suspend regular activities, is endeavor- 
ing to make your stay in our midst one of profit and of 
pleasure. 

Accommodations for your physical welfare are being 
listed with a central committee who are eager to serve 
you. 





. on 


For your entertainment are provided art exhibitions, a 
concert featuring student talent of the State, and nu- 
merous social affairs climaxed by a dance to be given in 
the Silver Ball Room of the Read House. 

For your further pleasure sight-seeing tours have been 
organized. They include: ''The Great Lakes of the South" 
near Chickamauga Dam; Chickamauga Park; and Look- 
out Mountain, famed for the Battle Above the Clouds, 
and its multiple attractions—the Rock Gardens, caves 
and waterfalls, together with the unsurpassed panorama 
of Moccasin Bend, the Tennessee River, and historic Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

Educational, civic, cultural—all Chattanooga looks for- 
ward to your coming. 





ightieth ee . 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
Friday Evening, March 19, 7:30 P.M. 
ALL-STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Master of Ceremonies, Ed Hamilton, 


High School, Knoxville. 
the All-State Band. 


the All-State Chorus. 

Chorus and Band—‘“Spirit of Music,” Bennet. 

Band—‘“Dedication,” Frangkiser. 

Chorus—“We Praise Thee,” Mueller. 

Special Feature. 

Band—“On the Mall,” (March), Goldman. 

Chorus—“Skip to M’Lou,” Charles Bryan. 
“Down the Open Road,” Haney. 

Special Feature. 

Band—“Tea for Two,’ Youmans. 

Band—“Auditorium Session,” Fillimore. 

Chorus—“Joshua Fit De Battle,” arr. by John- 
son. 
“Dry Bones,” arr. by Gearhart. 

Band and Chorus—“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” Steffe-Wilhousky. 

Announcement from the Entertainment Committee: 
Dance—Friday night, 10:00 P.M.-1:00 A.M., Read 
House, Silver Ball Room, Dress Optional. 
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Knoxville 
Mark Hindsley, University of Illinois, Director of 


Wilfred Bain, University of Indiana, Director of 


CHATTANOOGA 
March 18 and 19, 1948 








Lulu Falls 











2:00 


4:00 


2:00 


4:00 


10:00 
1:30 


PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrative Section 


Chapel, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting with Tennessee Vocational Education 
Association. See Program of Tennessee Vocational 
Education Association. 
Business Session following adjournment of Joint 
Meeting. 
Agricultural Section 
Chapel, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting with Tennessee Vocational Education 
Association. See Program of Tennessee Vocational 
Education Association. 
Room 46, University of Chattanooga 
Business Meeting. 


Tennessee Secondary School 


Athletic Association 
Read House 
Thursday, March 18, 10:00 A.M. 
Meeting, Legislative Council. 
Meeting, Legislative Council. 
Presiding—WHITSON M. OVERCASH, Superintendent, 
Springfield City Schools, Springfield. 
Dickinson Junior High School 
Friday, March 19, 1948, 6:00 P.M. 


Presiding—S. E. NELSON, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 


Annual TSSAA Dinner—All persons interested in 
Athletics, Health and Physical Education invited. 
Address—“The Management of Athletic Activities,” 
ng Trump, School of Education, University of 
inois. 


Association for Childhood Education 


Ball Room, Read House 


Friday, March 19, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding—ELIZABETH Voss, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Invocation—Miss Mary Mackinlay 
Greetings from Chattanooga and Hamilton County, 
Mrs. Eula A. Johnston. 
Branch Roll Call—Vice Presidents 
East Tennessee, Mrs. Audley Kelley 
Middle Tennessee, Mrs. Carrie Backus 
West Tennessee, Miss Susiebelle Wade 
Introduction of Speaker, Dr. Andrew Holt. 
Address—“‘Beware the Moth,” Miss Willie Lawson, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Business Session: 
Minutes and Treasurer’s Report, Mrs. Margaret 
Yarbrough. 
Committee Reports: 
Publications, Miss Susiebelle Wade 
Legislative, Miss Mary Ermine Edwards 
Publicity, Miss Ruth McDonald 
UNESCO, Miss Catherine Oman 
Constitution, Miss Agnes Justice 
Nominations, Miss Edna Sebrella 
Election of Officers. 


A.C.E. Luncheon Tickets—Make reservations 
through: Miss Rhoda Heiskel, Virginia Apts., 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. Reservations Close March 
10, 1948. 








WAPO 


N. B. C. Affiliate — Your Friendly Station 


WAPO-FM 


1150 on everybody’s dial 


Welcome Jeachens 
MG 
Chattanesga 
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Have a Coke 



















Coke = Coca-Cola 


“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Art Education Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Golf and Country Club 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. EUNICE B. KERR, Chattanooga High School, 
Chattanooga. 

Music—Xylophone Solo by Mary Alice Holloway. 
Accompanist, Ann Holloway. 

Address—“Potentials in Art: An Analysis of Indi- 
vidual and Social Values in Art Experience,” J. B. 
Smith, Head, Art Department, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Luncheon Tickets and Transportation information, 
Fine Arts Booth—Main Lobby, Auditorium. 


Attendance Teachers Section 
Anchor Classroom, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—ARTHUR JONES, Supervisor, Census and At- 
tendance, State Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

2:00 Assembly 

2:10 “Delinquency, A Public Responsibility,” Mrs. C. E. 
Rogers, President, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

2:30 “The Attendance Program in Morgan County,” Mrs. 
Luola Pemberton, Attendance Teacher, Morgan 
County. 

2:50 Questions and Discussion. 

3:15 Business and Adjournment. 


Audio-Visual Education Section 
Physics Room 27, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss AGNES JuSTICE, Director, Audio-Visual 
Education, Nashville City Schools 

Demonstration and discussion of Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment in use in Tennessee Schools 

“New Equipment in the Audio-Visual Field,” Earl F. 
Strohben, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

“The Place of the Film Council of America,” F. C. 
Lowry, Board of Trustees, Film Council of 
America 

“Progress of Audio-Visual Education in the Schools 
of Tennessee,” J. E. Arnold, Division of University 
Extension, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Election of Officers. 


Business Education Section 
Luncheon Meeting, St. Paul's Church 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—MIss VIRGINIA LEE JOHNSON, Memphis State 
College, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Theme—Business Education in Tennessee Looks 
Ahead 
Invocation. 
Music. 
Luncheon. 
Business. 
Address—T. James Crawford, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Panel Discussion—Leader, Orus Sutton, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Classroom Teachers Section 
Sanctuary, First Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 4:15 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. JOSEPHINE BrowN, Oakwood School, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

4:15 Address—“The Classroom Teacher,” Mrs. Jessie 

eae Southeastern Regional Director, Lexington, 
y: 

4:45 Questions and Discussions. 
Led by Miss Mary Titus, Director Ex-Officio, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 
Business Session. 
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_ To be sure of income when needed most, insure your earning power 
—while you can! 
Review your insurance program — and 
| remember the cost of disability is UP! 

ual | Yes, if disability strikes today, you'll need more “emergency income" for two 
ip- | reasons: (1) like nearly all other living costs, the special and unexpected expenses 
F. | that always accompany injuries and illness have risen sharply, and (2) you're 
C. earning more and so will lose just that much more income while you're hurt or 
of sick. 
= Provident income protection plans, specifically designed to meet the needs of 

the teaching profession, have paid thousands and thousands of dollars in benefits 

to Tennessee teachers since 1934. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the Provident Plan available through your 
. Association—you'll be surprised to learn how much it provides and how [ittle 
; it costs. 
oks 

ACCIDENT BENEFITS—SICKNESS BENEFITS 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 
. HOSPITAL - SURGICAL 
na, 
ae Benefits are paid on disabilities occuring during vacation periods as well as 
through the school year. 

X- 
ie INSURANCE COMPANY 
s Benefits Paid to Policyholders and Dependents Since Organization $118,783,920.96 
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7th and Market Streets 7-1251 


Gor Ouer Half a Century... 


Miller Bros. Co. has been Chattanooga's Fashion Special- 
ist. You will find moderate prices and quality merchan- 
dise for you, your family and your home in each of our 
many departments throughout the store. Visit us today 
and avail yourself of our varied services. Courteous, effi- 
cient sales people are eager to help you. While in Chatta- 


nooga, make Miller's your one-stop Shopping Center. 


Your Onejo 








— 








We Lookkw 


on Your ft 


We Are 


Tea Room 
Cafeteria 
Luncheone 


Gift Wra 





Mailing 





Personal 


Comfortabfes 


“Express” @l” 


Elevato 
Candy Sh 
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WAYNE bus bodies continue to lead the field. 
More school children ride in WAYNES than 
in any other body—in fact, there are more 
WAYNES sold than all other makes of bus 
bodies, combined. 





WAYNE production continues steadily, pro- 
ducing as many bodies as available materials 
permit. However, demand continues to ex- 


ceed supply. Order NOW for 1948 delivery. 


Welcome Tennessee Teachers 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 13ht St., Chattanooga, Phone 5-2578; 408 S. Central St., Knoxville, Phone 3-2103; 212 Fourth Ave., S., Nash- 


ville, Phone 65-1271 
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County Superintendents’ Section 
Chapel, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00 Joint Meeting with Tennessee Vocational Education 
Association. See Program of Tennessee Vocational 
Education Association. 

4:00 Business Session in rear of Chapel immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of Joint Meeting. 


Elementary Principals’ Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—R. N. CHENAULT, Warner School, Nashville. 
Invocation. 
Music. 

Roll Call—Cities and Counties, N.E.A. Department 
Elementary School Principals. 

Music. 

Address—“Professional Leadership of the Elemen- 
tary Principal,” Dr. Virgil E. Herrick, Professor 
Elementary Education, University of Chicago. 

Discussion. 

The Southern Associations’ Cooperative Study in Ele- 
mentary Education—R. Lee Thomas, Director Di- 
vision of Public Schools (Elementary), State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville. 

Status of the Elementary Principal; Plans for the 
Study, Objectives, Outcomes, Harold D. Drummond, 
Assistant Professor Elementary Education, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

Discussion. 

Business Session. 

For Luncheon Tickets write Mr. Roy C. Smith, Red 

Bank School, or Mr. Roy B. Terry, East Lake School, 

Chattanooga. Price of tickets, $1.40. 


Elementary Supervisors’ Section 
Parlor B, Patten Hotel 
Thursday, March 18, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—LOoUIsE OAKLEY, Union City, Tennessee 
Highlights of the Cincinnati A.S.C.D. Convention, 
Miss Mary Baker and others who attended. 
Progress Reports, Southern Association’s Cooperative 
pow A in Elementary Education, R. Lee Thomas, 
er. 
Informal Discussions of Current Problems, Howard 
Kirksey, Miss Gretchen Hyder, John Richardson, 
Leaders. 


BANQUET 
Hamilton Room, Patten Hotel 
Thursday, March 18, 6:00 P.M. 


Presiding—LouIsE OAKLEY. 
Invocation, John W. Richardson, Jr., Regional Super- 
visor, West Tennessee Schools. 
Music, Chattanooga Schools. 
Introduction of Supervisors, Gretchen Hyder. 
—" Supervisor, East Tennessee Schools, Mary 


Regional Supervisor, Middle Tennessee Schools, 
Mary Baker 
Regional Supervisor, West Tennessee Schools. 
Address—“Supervision Imperatives,” Miss Kate V. 
Wofford, Head Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Business. 


History and Social Science Section 
Senior Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. DONALD MICHELSON, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

ddress—Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
NCSS, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Tea—Parlor, First Methodist Church 
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Radio Station 


Welcomes to Chattanooga 


the 
Public School Educators 
of 


Tennessee 


On Your Radio Dial 
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IN 


CHATTANOOGA 


it s 


WOOD 


1310 KCS — CBS 


for 


The School of the Air 


4:00 to 4:30P.M. 


Mon. - - - - ‘Liberty Road” 
Tues. - “Tales of Adventure” 
Wed. - - “March of Science” 
Thurs. - - "Gateway to Music” 
Fri. - - - - - Opinion Please” 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Section 


Auditorium, Dickinson Junior High School 
Friday, March 19, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding—FrRep T. BROWN, State Department of Education, 

Nashville. 

1:30 Business Meeting. 

1:45 Report of Health Education Conference for Teacher 
Training Institutions, Dr. H. H. Walker, Professor 
of Health Education, University of Tennessee. 

2:00 Discussion ef Driver Education as a Part of the 
School Safety Program, Clydell Castleman, American 
Automobile Association. 

2:15 Demonstration in Physical Education Sponsored by 
University of Chattanooga Physical Education De- 
partment, Mr. Kenneth Carpenter, Director. 

2:30 Demonstration in Health Activity, Sponsored by Mrs. 
Muzetta Hunter, Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Health Department. 

2:45 Recess 

2:50 Address, Harold “Red” Drew, Head Football Coach, 
University of Alabama. 

3:30 “Gab-fest’’—Athletics, discussions, demonstrations, 
football films, ete. 


Home Economics Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Glass House 
Friday, March 19, 1:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. ELIZABETH Moss, Memphis, Tennessee. 

1:00 Luncheon 

2:00 Address—“The 1948 Look in Textiles,” Ida Adelaide 
Anders, Head, Department of Textiles and Clothing, 
University of Tennessee. 

2:45 Business Session. 
Transportation—-Bus: St. Elmo bus going south on 
Market. 


College Home Economic Clubs 
Chapel, First Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding—IDA ADELAIDE ANDERS, State Advisor of College 
Home Economics Clubs. 

Roll Call—Our most interesting projects and best 
money making ideas. 

Report of National Meeting in St. Louis. 

Mary Jane Bell, 2nd Vice President, National Col- 
lege Home Economics Clubs. 

Reports of Province Workshops. 

National Club Projects—Miss Jessie W. Harris, Dean, 
College of Home Economics, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Election of Officers. 

Luncheon—12:15, Tomlinsons Restaurant, $1.25. 


Intermediate Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Ball Room, Patten Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. NorRis GILLIAM, Goodlettsville School, 
Davidson County. 
Theme—Guidance in the Upper Elementary Grades 
Music—Mrs. A. L. Dickerson, Director 
Address—Ella V. Ross, Dean of Women, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Business session 


Latin Section 
Patten Memorial, First Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss EVELYN CRUNK, Hillsboro High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address—Mr. Harold B. Dunkel, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 
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To read 


the best daily newspaper available 
is one of the fixed habits 
of the educated 


citizen. 
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A Cordial Welcome 
to the Teachers of 


Tennessee from the 


University of Chattanooga 


Chr 


University 
nf 


Chattannnyga 


Fully Accredited 


OFFERS DEGREES, CERTIFICATES 
AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
Bachelor of Music 
Master of Music 
Associate in Arts 
Home Economics 
Secretarial Science 
Physical Education 
Pre-Engineering 
Pre-Law 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Theology 


Teacher Training 


AND MAINTAINS AN 


Industrial Research Institute 








Library Section 
Social Room, First Methodist Church 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


°° ~ elles Boyp, West End High School, Nash- 
ville. 

Luncheon. 

Address—“The Librarian’s Responsibility in Planning 
School Library Quarters,’ Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, Library Supervisor, City Schools, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Business Session. 

Adjournment. 


Mathematics Section 
Little Theater, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—RoBERT L. WITT, Freed-Hardeman College, Hen- 

derson, Tennessee. 

2:00 Musical Number (PIANO solo), Marjorie Haliburton, 
student of Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Ten- 
nessee. 

2:15 Address—“Abstract Mathematics in our Everyday 
Experiences,” Dr. R. Q. Hutchinson, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

2:50 Address—‘Unifying Concepts in Mathematics,” Mr. 
Harold P. Fawcett, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3:15 General Discussion. 


Music Section 
Dickinson Junior High School 
Thursday, March 18, 4:30 P.M. 


4:30 Study Hall 
Instrumental Teachers Session 

Presiding—A. E. McCLaIN, Bartlett High School, Bartlett. 
“Problems in Instrumental Instruction,” Mark 
Hindsley, University of Illinois. 

4:30 Auditorium 

Presiding—KENNETH JOHN, Central High School, Chatta- 

nooga. 

“Problems in Vocal Instruction,” Wilfred Bain, Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 


Luncheon Meeting, Coffee Shoppe 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—-CATHERINE WARREN, Supervisor of Elementary 
School Music, Nashville. 
12:30 Luncheon. 

“Our Folk Music Heritage,” Charles Bryan, Peabody 

College, Nashville, assisted by the Peabody Madrigal 

Singers. 

2:30 Study Hall, Dickinson Junior High School. 

Presiding—EDWARD HAMILTON, President, Tennessee Music 
Educators Association, Knoxville High School, Knox- 
ville. 

Meeting of TMEA Board of Control and Research 

Committees 

a. Reports of Research Committees and Panel Dis- 
cussion. 

b. “Program of Music Educators National Conference 
Convention,” Dr. Paul Mathews, President of South- 
ern Music Educators Conference and State Music 
Supervisor for Alabama. 

c. Business Session. 

Transportation provided. 

Bus service: Leave from Broad going north: 
Highland Park bus or McCallie Ave. bus, get off at Fair- 
view. 


TMEA Board of Control—Luncheon, Thursday, March 18, 
Parlor C, Patten Hotel. 


Luncheon Reservations for Coffee Shoppe, $1.50 per plate, 
Mrs. Frank Huffaker, Brainerd Jr. High School, Chatta- 


nooga. 
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Welcome Educators 


Surlew~Cate, ne. 


“THE SOUTH’S FINEST FORD DEALER” 


305-323 BROAD STREET (Sorc) CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 


Modern Language Section 
Sun Room, Read House Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. WALTER STIEFEL, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

12:30 Luncheon. 

2:30 Address—“Some Contemporary Problems in Language 
Teaching,” Dr. C. E. Parmenter, University of 
Chicago. 

Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 











Secretarial Section 
Chestnut Room, Read House Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 12:00 P.M. 
Presiding—VIRGINIA TITUS, Nashville. 
Theme: MY FAVORITE RECIPE FOR A SECRE- 
TARY 

Pantomime: Frances W. McKee, Nashville. 
Speaker. L. G. Derthick, Chattanooga. 
Pantomime: Ruth Wyatt, Nashville. 
Speaker: Hugh Waters, Nashville. 
Business Session. 





Chickamauga Dam 
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Secondary School Principals’ Section 


Luncheon Meeting, Chattanooga High School 
Friday, March 19, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding—J. B. RoBINSON, Principal, Etowah High School, 
Etowah, Tennessee. 

ddress—“Curriculum Trends in High School,” Dr. 
Fred Wilhelms, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

(Joint Meeting with Tennessee Vocational Education 

Association following adjournment of luncheon. See 

program of Tennessee Vocational Education Associa- 

tion.) 

Transportation—Chattanooga High School Bus in 
front of Auditorium. 


Special Education Section 


Chestnut Room, Read House Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. JOHN L. ROACH, Union City, Tennessee. 
Address—“New Horizons for the Mentally Retarded,” 
Dr. Bernardine G. Schmidt, University of Missis- 
sippi, Oxford, Mississippi. 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 


Speech Section 


Parlor B, Patten Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 12:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss Betty May CoLuins, Technical High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Luncheon. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 

Address—“‘The Three Arms of Our Service,” Dr. 
James McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Discussion. 


Tennessee Chapter of American Association 
of Teachers of French 


Theatre, University of Chattaonoga 
Friday, March 19, 8:30 P.M. 


Presentation of French, Play, “Le medecin malgre 
lui,” by Language Department, University of 
Chattanooga. 


Room 27, Academic Building 
Saturday, March 20, 10:00 A.M. 


Renaissance of the study of French at Southwestern. 
Professor Georges Monhard, Southwestern at Mem- 


phis. 
The theatre of Sartre, Professor Howard Sutton, 
University of Chattanooga. 
Reviews of recent books about France, Professor Sid- 
ney L. McGee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


City High School 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—MIss SHEILA OFFICER 
2:00 Business—Reading of Minutes. A report on the state- 
wide English program, Charles F. Webb, (grades 1- 
12). A report on the state-wide English program, 
Richard C. Peck (college division). 
2:20 Address—Mr. Cecil E. Hinkel, University of Tennes- 
see, “Drama As a Vehicle for Inculcating Attitudes.” 
3:00 Address—Mr. John Palmer, Editor, The Sewanee Re- 
view, “Editing a Literary Quarterly.” 
Transportation: Cars will be on Lindsay Street side of the 
Auditorium to transport teachers. 
Bus Service: Leave from Market going north every 15 min- 
utes. 
Take the bus marked “East Chatt.-Avondale,” “East 
Chatt.-Glenwood,” or “East Chatt.-Campbell.” 
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Tennessee College Association 


Library Assembly Room, University of Chattanooga 
Thursday, March 18, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—DEAN M. E. EAGLE, Lambuth College. 


9:00 Invocation and Preliminary Business. 

“The Tax Problem Among Tennessee Colleges,” 
President R. A. Womack, Lambuth College. Discus- 
sion. 

10:00 “Improving Correlation in High School-College Eng- 
lish Instruction in Tennessee,” Mr. Charles F. Webb, 
Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English. 
Discussion. 

11:00 “Faculty-Administration Relationships in Tennessee 
Colleges,” Dean F. G. Woodward, Austin Peay State 
College. 

Discussion. 


12:15 Luncheon, University Cafeteria. 
Progress Report of the Association’s Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. Dean 
Leslie Patten, Tusculum College, Chairman. 
Discussion of this problem in other states by Dr. 
Ernest V. Hollis, U. S. Office of Education. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00 “The Tennessee 12-Year Integrated Educational Pro- 
gram and its Implications for the Work of the Col- 
leges, Particularly in Relation to Teacher Training,” 
Panel Discussion, Commissioner Burgin Dossett and 
members of his staff, Tennessee State Department of 
Education; and in addition Dean H. Carl Withering- 
ton, Cumberland University (representing private 
four-year colleges), Dean C. P. Roland, Freed-Harde- 
man College (representing junior colleges), and 
President C. C. Sherrod, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege (representing state colleges). Discussion from 
the floor follows. 


4:00 Miscellaneous business and election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Tennessee Registrars Association 


Room 39, Main Building, University of Chattanooga 
Thursday, March 18, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—W. H. VAUGHAN, Chairman 


Report on the Denver Meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, Dean J. 
Austin Smith, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Admissions as Seen From the Vantage Point 
of: The Liberal Arts College, Dean George 
Baker, University of the South. 

The State Teachers College, Registrar Frank 
Fields, East Tennessee State College. 


General Discussion. 
Thursday, March 18, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. J. RIDLEY STROOP 


What is Being Done to Help the College Stu- 
dents Who Were Poorly Prepared for Col- 
lege? Dr. U. K. Wilson, Director of Testing 
and Counselling, University of Chattanooga. 

Different Types of Tests Used as Entrance Ex- 
aminations for College, Dr. Susan Gray, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


General Discussion. 
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Entrance to Ruby Falls 


Tennessee Science Teachers’ Association 
Library Assembly Room, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Jacop W. SHAPIRO, Central High School, Co- 

lumbia, Tennessee. 

2:00 Address—“Through The Mountains By Camera,” 
(with slides), Mr. J. C. Nicholls, Jr., Murphy, North 
Carolina. 

2:20 Address—“A Method of Teaching Biology, Using 
Visual Aids,” (with demonstrations), Mr. Ted C. Co- 
bun, Clarksville High School, Clarksville. Questions 
may be asked during the discussion period. 

2:50 Address—“Physics, A Challenge to the High School,” 
Mr. W. Roger Rusk, Department of Physics, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

3:10 Address—“Science Teaching—What It Should Be 
Like,” Dr. Philip G. Johnson, Specialist in Science, 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 

3:40 Election of Officers. 


Tennessee Vocational Education Association 
Chapel, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 

Joint Meeting with Administrative Section, County Super- 

intendents’ Section and Secondary School Principals’ Section. 

Presiding—W. C. YATES, President, Tennessee Vocational 

Education Association; J. R. BAKER, President, Adminis- 

trative Section. 

2:00 Panel Discussion—‘Program of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Tennessee,” G. E. Freeman, Director of Vo- 
cational Education and staff. 

2:45 Address—C. M. Miller, Director, Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Topeka, Kan- 


sas. 
3:15 Address—“‘The Superintendent Looks at Vocational 
Education,” Mildred Doyle, President, County Su- 
perintendents’ Section. 
3:35 Address—“‘The High School Principal Looks at Vo- 
cational Education,” (Speaker to be announced later). 
3:55 Business Session. 


BANQUET 


Ball Room, Read House 
Friday, March 19, 6:00 P.M. 
Presiding—G. E. FREEMAN, Director, Vocational Education, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 


Trade and Industrial Section 
Chapel, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, March 19, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00 Joint Meeting with Tennessee Vocational Association. 
See Program of Tennessee Vocational Education As- 
sociation. 

Room 45, University of Chattanooga 

4:00 Business Meeting. 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Transportation to the Convention 


There is a possibility that special pullman cars 
can originate in Memphis, Johnson City, or Bristol, 
if as many as twenty-seven persons make reserva- 
tions to Chattanooga. Contact your local railway 
office. 

Chattanooga is centrally located for bus routes. 
It may be feasible for groups of teachers to charter 
busses, but in any event, check on the schedules. 

Don’t overlook the use of school busses and pri- 
vate cars for transportation of various sized groups 
to the convention. 

The Housing Committee calls to the attention of 
persons living in the western and upper eastern sec- 
tions of the state the possibility of traveling by pull- 
man to and from the convention. In this way, for 
example, one may leave Memphis at 7:40 P.M., ar- 
riving in time for the general session Friday, and 
leave Friday evening at 11:50 P.M. A similar ar- 
rangement is possible from the upper eastern sec- 
tion, leaving Bristol at 10 P.M. and arriving in 
Chattanooga about 7:10 A.M. 


Transportation to Meeting Places Some Distance 
from the Auditorium 


For transportation to and from meeting places 
located some distance from the auditorium, see 
notes following the sectional programs, particularly 


English, Secondary School Principals, Art Educa- 
tion, Music Education, Business Education, and 


Home Economics. 
Where to Eat 


Your attention is called to the numerous luncheon 
groups which are already scheduled. If you cannot 
find a group whose program attracts you, you may 
be interested to learn that the new cafeteria at the 
University of Chattanooga will be open for the con- 
venience of our convention. The cafeteria is located 
on Oak Street, just across from the entrance to the 


University. 
Room Reservations 


There are different kinds of rooms available to 
suit every taste and pocketbook—in hotels, tourist 
courts (many conveniently located on city bus 
lines), and private homes. Write the T.E.A. Con- 
vention Housing Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chattanooga, attention Miss Virginia 
Haven, and tell her what kind of room you prefer. 
But do it now. 


Meeting Places 


A map of the downtown area of Chattanooga will 
appear on the printed convention program, showing 
all meeting places. Read the program carefully for 
notes about transportation. For further informa- 
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are using the 
LS WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 
= Appliance Replacement Plan 











They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 
year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Simplicity... 
a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 
from one source. Quality... Westinghouse means appliances of proved 
quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 
convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 
aids for classroom use. 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE SALES COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Distributors Knoxville, Tenn. 











FOR DETAILS: 
See Your Westinghouse Distributor 


OR WRITE: 


School Equipment Service, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
470 East Fourth Street, 

Mansfield, Ohio. 
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tion about any meeting place, write Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Cafferty, City Department of Education, Dickinson 
Junior High School, Chattanooga. 


Information Desks 


Information desks will be located in the Memorial 
Auditorium, and in the lobbies of the Read House 
and Hotel Patten. 


Entertainment 


The Chattanooga and Hamilton County teachers 
have planned a dance for the convention. Ask at the 
information desk for further details—but we can 
tell you already that either long or short dresses 
are in order for Friday night in the Read House 
Silver Ball Room. 

Sight-seeing tours have been arranged to points 
of interest around the city. Ask at the information 
desk about special rates. 


Art Exhibits 


Miss Fannie Mennen is chairman of an exhibit 
of work from the art classes of the Chattanooga 
and Hamilton County schools. The exhibit will be 
hung in the Public Library (adjacent to the Uni- 
versity campus). 

Mr. Stuart Purser, head of the University of 
Chattanooga Art Department, will have a gallery 
exhibit in the University art gallery, located in the 
basement of the University Library. 


Presidents’ Dinner 


Former presidents of the Tennessee Education 
Association will be entertained at a dinner in Parlor 
A, Hotel Patten, at 6 p.m. on Thursday, March 18. 


Special Meetings 
PEABODY COLLEGE 


Breakfast, Chestnut Room, Read House 
Friday, March 19, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Dr. JOHN E. WINDROW, Director, 
Division of Public Service, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 


TENNESSEE LEGION-SCHOOLMASTERS 


Breakfast, Hamilton Room, Patten Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 7:30 A.M. 


Presiding—HALBERT HARVILL, President, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville. 
Address—Don McSween, State Commander, 
Tennessee Department of the American Legion. 


UNION UNIVERSITY 


Reception and Dinner, Read House Hotel 
Friday, March 19, 5:00 P.M. 
Presiding—TrRoyY YOUNG, Secretary of the Alumni 
Association, Jackson. 
(Assemble in Lobby.) 
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AT THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


GOVERNOR JIM McCorbD, former 
traveling salesman, editor of 
the Marshall County Gazette, 
and Jersey cattle auctioneer of 
national reputation, is a native 
of Bedford County. As Mayor 
of Lewisburg, member of the 
County Court of Marshall 
County, and Congressman from 
the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, he has always been a 
strong supporter of public edu- 
cation. During his two terms as 
Governor of Tennessee he has 
secured enactment of the most 
progressive program of school legislation ever en- 
acted in Tennessee. Among its benefits are increased 
salaries for teachers, a nine month school term, a 
teacher retirement system, sick leave pay for teach- 
ers, state aid for school construction and mainte- 
nance and increased state support for every phase 
of the public school program. Governor McCord will 
address the Second General Session of the conven- 
tion on Friday morning. 


BuRGIN E. DOSSETT has had 
broad experience in the field of 
education as teacher, principal, 
county school superintendent 
and instructor in the Universi- 
ty of Tennessee. He is a native 
of and was educated in Camp- 
bell County. He holds a B.A. 
Degree from the University of 
Tennessee and an M.A. Degree 
from Harvard University. A 
past State Commander of the 
American Legion, he has been 
active through the years in 
various veterans’ organiza- 
tions, fraternal orders, church and civic groups. Be- 
fore assuming his present position he was manager 
of the district office of the Federal Social Security 
Agency. Among his many accomplishments as State 
Commissioner of Education was his comprehensive 
survey of schools in 1946 and his progressive pro- 
gram of school legislation which was enacted by the 
Legislature in 1947. 





MAREA RANSOM, who will sing at the First General 
Session, is well known in Chattanooga for her mu- 
sical accomplishments. She studied for three years 
in Boston at the New England Conservatory under 
Mme. Sundelius, and has studied opera under Gold- 
ovski. Mrs. Ransom has given programs in concert 
form at Harvard and Wakefield. Several years ago 
she was awarded a Juilliard scholarship and studied 
for a time under Evan Evans. She is a former stu- 
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dent of the University of Chattanooga and has stud- 
ied voice in Chattanooga with J. Oscar Miller and 
Mrs. Emmy Land Wolff. Last fall she sang the role 
of Suzuki in the Chattanooga Opera Association’s 
production of Madame Butterfly. 


Dr. THURMAN B. RICE will ad- 
dress the convention on Thurs- 
day night. Dr. Rice is chair- 
man of the joint committee on 
health of the American Medical 
Association and the National 
Education Association, and has 
been a member of that commit- 
tee for seventeen years. He 
has devoted his life to teaching 
and public health work, and has 
taught in one room schools, 
high schools, small colleges, 
and the Indiana University 
School of Medicine. Dr. Rice 
has earned the B.S. degree, conferred by Marion 
(Indiana) Normal College in 1909; B.Pd., Valpa- 
raiso University, 1912; A.B., Indiana University, 
1914; A.M., Indiana U., 1917; M.D., Indiana U., 
1921. He is the author of eight books and the co- 
author of three more. In 1924 he was a member of 
the White House Conference on Rural Education, 
and he has for years been associated with the In- 
diana State Board of Health in various capacities. 


Dr. HEROLD C. HUNT, president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, will ad- 
dress the convention on Friday 
morning. Dr. Hunt is a mem- 
ber of the American Council on 
Education’s Commission to 
Study the Implications of 
Armed Services Educational 
Programs, and the Commission 
on International Education and 
Cultural Relations; the Com- 
mission on Educational Organi- 
zations of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews; 
and ex officio member of the Educational Policies 
Commissien. Since August, 1947, Dr. Hunt has been 
general Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Prior to that time, he served in that capacity in 
cities in Michigan, New York, and Missouri. He 
holds the A.B. degree cum laude, conferred by the 
University of Michigan in 1923; M.A., University 
of Michigan, 1927; Ed.D., Columbia University, 
1940; LL.D., Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
1947; and LL.D., Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1947. 
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BARBARA JO WALKER is a student at Memphis State 
College, and is Miss America of 1947. After being 
awarded this title, Miss Walker made headlines 
both in education journals and non-professional pa- 
pers by her refusal of the usual round of personal 
appearances and her statement that she intends to 
teach. An accomplished musician, Miss Walker has 
worked with the Memphis Open Air Theater for 
three summers. 

The New Jersey Education Association invited 
Miss Walker to appear on its state convention pro- 
gram in November. In her address, she said, “Teach- 
ing has many problems—but what work hasn’t? 
Furthermore, enough improvement has been made 
in recent months to indicate that these problems 
can be solved when the American public under- 
stands their importance. So I am enthusiastic over 
my choice of a profession. I look forward to becom- 
ing a fullfledged teacher.” 


Miss Walker will be a speaker at the second Gen- 
eral Session of the convention. 


SECTIONAL 


IDA ADELAIDE ANDERS is professor and Head of the 
Textiles and Clothing Department, University of 
Tennessee. She received the B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Iowa State College and was on the faculty of 
Iowa State College for six years before coming to 
the School of Home Economics at the University of 
Tennessee. Miss Anders will address the Home 


Economics Section. 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS, specialist 
in higher education with the 
U. S. Office of Education, will 
address the Tennessee College 
Association. Mr. Hollis has for 
the past year been administer- 
ing a program to provide 
schools and colleges war sur- 
plus buildings and equipment 
required in maintaining an ed- 
ucational program for veter- 
ans. He has taught in the Mis- 
sissippi schools, was instructor 
at Mississippi State College, 
president of the South Georgia 
State Teachers College, head of the Education De- 
partment of State Teachers College in Morehead, 
Kentucky, and lecturer in education at the College 
of the City of New York. Mr. Hollis holds the B.S. 
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SPEAKERS 


degree granted by Mississippi State College, 1918; 
M.S., Mississippi State College, 1918; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 1922; Ph.D., Columbia, 1938. He 
attended the Peabody College Graduate School in 
1926. Mr. Hollis is author of a number of books and 
articles of a professional nature. 


WILFRED C. BAIN will conduct 
the All-State Chorus on Friday 
night. Mr. Bain is Dean of the 
School of Music at North Tex- 
as State College in Denton. He 
holds the A.B. degree con- 
ferred by Houghton College, 
Houghton, New York, in 1929; 
B. M., Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1931; M.A., New York Uni- 
versity, 1936; Ed.D., New 
York University, 1938. He 
has also studied at Eastman 
School of Music, the Father 
Finn Choral School, New York, and with a number 
of vocalists and conductors. Mr. Bain is secretary 
of the Music Teachers National Association, is on 
the Executive Committee of the Southwestern Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference, and serves on 
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A VISIT TO CHATTANOOGA | 
IS NOT COMPLETE UNLESS 
YOU RIDE THE 


| 


LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN 
INCLINE 


Steepest and Safest Passenger 


Incline in the World! 














ICE CREAM 





CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








Time-Tested ... 


INTEGRITY 


A reputation for integrity cannot be 
gained overnight. It can result only from a 
steadfast policy for dealing fairly and 
squarely with everyone, every time... 
of giving a full measure of value with 
every sale, day in and day out, month aft- 
er month, year after year. That is exactly 
how we built our reputation for integrity. 
And that is exactly why you can be as- 
sured of the finest quality men’s wearing 
apparel, when it bears the label of .. . 


CHardie & Gidle 


Chattanooga's Oldest Home Owned Store for Men 
809 Market Street 810 Broad Street 























THE _4,-Why SANITIZER 
VACUUM CLEANER 





COMPLETE SANITATION 
with the Air-Way Filter Paper Bag 


Only Air-Way has the exclusive feature of the Throw- 
A-Way Bag. Never again will you or your family have to 
touch or breathe the dangerous, infectious, bacteria-laden 
dust and dirt after it has been picked up by the cleaner. 
You never see or touch the dirt because you no longer 
have to shake out the bag or container. When the in- 
expensive, replaceable Sanitary Filter Paper Bag is full, 
just remove it and throw it in the trash can or burn it. 
You will always KEEP CLEAN WHILE CLEANING. 


AIR-WAY BRANCHES, INC. 


Chattanooga Johnson City 
Knoxville Nashville 
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the Advisory Staff of the Fine Arts Department of 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


CHARLES M. MILLER is past 
president of both the National 
Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education and 
the American Vocational As- 
sociation. He has taught in 
Crawford County, Parsons, 
Labette County, and Independ- 
ence, Kansas, and has held his 
present positon, director of the 
Kansas State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, since 1922. 
Mr. Miller holds the B.S. de- 
gree from the Kansas State 
Teachers College, granted in 
1920, and the M.S. from Kansas State College, 1928. 
He is affiliated with the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Kansas State Teachers Association. Mr. 
Miller will address a combined session of the Voca- 
tional Education Association, Administrative, and 
County Superintendents Sections. 


JOHN E. PALMER is Assistant 
Professor of English at the 
University of the South, and 
editor of The Sewanee Review. 
He was editorial associate, 
Louisiana State University 
Press, and managing editor of 
The Southern Review before 
entering the Navy in 1942. Mr. 
Palmer holds the B.A. degree, 
conferred by Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, 1935; A.B., 
Louisiana State University, 
1937; B.Litt., Oxford Univer- 
sity, 1940. He was a Rhodes 
Scholar from 1937 to 1940 and wrote his disserta- 
tion on Literary Patronage in the Time of Dryden. 
Mr. Palmer will speak to the English Section. 





ELLA V. Ross is Dean of Wom- 
en and chairman of the De- 
partment of English at East 
Tennessee State College. She 
holds the B.S. from East Ten- 
nessee State College, the M.A. 
from Duke University, the 
M.E. from Harvard Universi- 
ty, and has completed resi- 
dence requirements for the 
Ph.D. at Harvard. Miss Ross 
is past president of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; advisor on Counseling 
and Guidance, State Workshop, University of Ten- 
nessee; Co-chairman, State Committee to Study 
Dropouts in Tennessee; Chairman, Deans of Wom- 
en and Girls, E.T.E.A., 1947; and Chairman, Inter- 
mediate Section, E.T.E.A., 1936. Miss Ross will 
speak to the Intermediate Section. 
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Tennessee Teachers 


Compliments Welcome to C hattanooga 
f and to Penney’s 


When it comes to quality or fashions—at a 


HOG SHE AD price—that's Penney's. Millions of thrifty 


shoppers look to Penney's for money saving 


values. We've been giving such values for 
BEAUTY SHOP more than 45 years and we're famous for 


it in homes all over America. 


A Cordial Invitation is 
Hogshead Apartments 
extended you to 


Visit Our Store 


J. C. PENNEY Co. 


Market at 6th St. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














The Chattanooga and Hamilton Lounty 


DEPARTMENTS UF EUUCATIUN 


extend to the TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION a most hearty 
WELCOME! 


It is our sincere desire to do everything possible for your convenience and pleas- 
ure while attending the 1948 Convention 
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Established 1869 


THE FISCHER CO. 


Jewelers for Nearly Eighty Years 
We invite your inspection 
of our superb collection of 


Sterling Silver Flatware 


Available for Immediate 


Delivery in Any Quantity 


8 West Eighth Street 
CHATTANOOGA 














All Visitors and Members 
Attending 
Tennessee Education 
Association Convention 


Are Cordially Invited 
to Visit 


Fulmer, Reeves & Ware 
829 Market St. 


* 


—Kirschbaum, Biltmore, and Curlee Suits and Topcoats 
—Arrow and Van Heusen Shirts 

—Stetson, Lee, and Stack Hats 

—Jarman and J. P. Smith Shoes 

—Everything for Men and Young Men to Wear 


* 
While in Chattanooga, Make 


Your Headquarters at 


Fulmer, Reeves & Ware 
"A Man's Store" - 829 Market St. 








DONALD M. MCSWEEN, Com- 
mander of the American Le- 
gion of Tennessee, will address 
the Tennessee Legion School- 
masters Club. Mr. McSween 
received his academic training 
at the University of Tennes- 
see and his legal training at 
Cumberland University School 
of Law. He has been employed 
in a legal capacity with T.V.A., 
the Veterans Administration 
and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. He is now City Attor- 
ney for Newport. Before be- 
coming commander of the Tennessee Department, 
Mr. McSween served as Judge Advocate of the Le- 
gion in the state. He is active in the Kiwanis Club 
and in a number of civic and charitable endeavors. 
In 1947, he was chosen “Tennessee’s Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year.” 


MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, execu- 
tive secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 
will speak to the history and 
social studies section on Fri- 
day. Mr. Hartshorn is a grad- 
uate of the Oxford School of 
Business Administration; he 
holds the A.B. degree conferred 
by Harvard University in 1941 
and the A.M., Harvard, 1942. 
Mr. Hartshorn has taught in 
the Oxford School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Sum- 
mer School, and Northland 
College (Ashland, Wisconsin). In 1945 he direc- 
ed the International Workshop at the University of 
Toronto, and in 1947 he directed a seminar, “Insti- 
tute on the United States in World Affairs,” at 
American University. Mr. Hartshorn is a member 
of various professional organizations, including the 
American Historical Association, American Political 
Science Association, and World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 





JOHN B. SMITH, head of the 
Art Department at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, will give an 
illustrated address before the 
Art Section on Friday. Mr. 
Smith has studied at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Chappell School of Art. He 
taught at Adams State College, 
Colorado, for seven years and 
at the University of Wyoming 
for six years before coming to 
the University of Alabama in 
1946. Mr. Smith’s works have 
been exhibited in the Denver Art Museum Annual 
showings and some of them are in the permanent 
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TOURIST COURTS 


CHEROKEE COTTAGES PAUL’S COURT AND HOTEL 
On U.S. Highway 27, north at city limits On U.S. Highway 41, south of city 
Telephone 6-0697, 6-9527 Telephone 2-6093 
__ GLENDALE COURTS 7 ROLYAT COTTAGES 
On State Highway 8, north of city at foot of Signal On USS. Highways 11, and 64, east at city limits 
Mountain Telephone 2-5376 
Telephone 6-936L << mene 
IDEAL TOURIST COURT ‘ern On Highways 11, 41 and 64, on side of Lookout Mountain 
On U.S. i Telsiece Same north of city Telephone 3-9166 
WEBB’S MOTOR COURT 
: INTERSTATE LODGE i On Highways 11 and 64, east of city Route 6 
On U.S. Highways 64, 72 and 41, north of city Tel 
Telephone 3-9277 elephones 4-9112, 9-1480 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN COURT __ WIGWAM COTTAGES 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee On Highways 11 and 64, east of city Route 6 
Telephone 3-2151 Telephone 2-5169 
MACK’S CABINS OK E DOAK TOURIST COURT 
On U.S. Highway 41, south of city On U.S. Highway 41, south of city 
Telephone 4-9129, 2-7365 Telephone 2-9180 


All Courts are Members of 


Chattanooga Tourist Court Association and Chamber of Commerce 











LAWRENCE'S 


Extend a Cordial Welcome to Members of 


The Tennessee Education Association 


Visit our lovely store during your stay in Chattanooga 
Very Latest of Merchandise to be found 
FURNITURE—DRAPER Y—JEWELRY—READY-TO-WEAR 


HOT POINT APPLIANCES AND CABINETS PHILCO, RCA, AND ZENITH RADIOS 
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oe BcW, 
CAFETERIA 
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| Chattanooga’s Newest 


TEL KEY 








812 Market St. 


QUALITY APPAREL 
for 


Ladies and Gentlemen 











collection of that Museum. He holds the A.B. degree 
from Baylor University, A.M. from the University 
of Chicago, and Ed.D. from Columbia University. 


WILLIE A. LAWSON is manager 
of the Schools Division, Demo- 
crat Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Miss Lawson holds 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Peabody College. She has 

taught in the high schools of 
Arkansas and was Deputy 
State Superintendent of 
Schools for six years and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Education Association 
for ten years. Miss Lawson 
is a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State Education 
Associations. She will address the meeting of the 
Association for Childhood Education on Friday af- 
ternoon. 





J. LuoypD TRUMP is Associate 
Professor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, and 
Assistant Coordinator, Univer- 
sity Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. He has been teacher, 
principal and superintendent in 
schools of Indiana and Illinois 
since 1929, coming to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1947. He 
is author of The Management 
of Extracurricular Activities 
and numerous articles in pro- 
fessional journals. Dr. Trump 7A 

holds the A.B. degree, con- 

ferred by DePauw University in 1929; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1935; Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago, 1943. He will speak to the Athletic Section on 
Friday. 

HAROLD P. FAWCETT, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics Education 
at Ohio State University, will 
address the mathematics sec- 
tion. Mr. Fawcett is the au- 
thor of two books and numer- 
ous articles in professional 
magazines. From 1932 to 1941 
he taught in the University 
High School at Ohio State and 
became professor of mathe- 
matics education in 1941. Mr. 
Fawcett holds the A.B. degree, 
conferred by Mt. Allison Uni- 
versity in 1914; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 1924; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
1937. He is a member of the Mathematics Curricu- 
lum Committee, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion; the Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, Progressive Education Association; Commis- 
sion on Research and Service, and Committee on 
Experimental Units of the North Central Associa- 
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tion. He is currently collaborating with Coronet In- 
structional Films in producing mathematical films. 


PAauL W. MATHEWS, Alabama 
State Supervisor of Music 
Education, will address the Mu- 
sic Section luncheon meeting. 
Mr. Mathews is president of 
the Southern Division, Music 
Educators National Confer- 
ence, a choral and orchestral 
conductor and music critic. He 
has taught in the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Louisville and Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, public schools, 
and from 1929 to 1932 was Di- 
rector of Music at Knoxville 
High School. In the latter po- 
sition Mr. Mathews was connected especially with 
building orchestral and choral activities in the 
school, and was organizing chairman for the All- 
Southern High School Orchestra in Memphis in 
1931. Mr. Mathews holds the B.S. degree, conferred 
by the University of Kentucky in 1925; M.A., Co- 
lumbia University, 1982; and Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. He has been with the Alabama State 
Department of Education since 1943. 





T. JAMES CRAWFORD, Assistant 
Professor of Business, Indiana 
University School of Business, 
will speak to the Business Ed- 
ucation Section. Mr. Crawford 
taught commercial subjects in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburg, and 
the Womans College of the 
University of North Carolina 
before going to Indiana Uni- 
versity with the U.S. Naval 
Training School. In addition 
to his assistant professorship he is supervisor of 
methods courses in teacher training at the Univer- 
sity. Winner of the Delta Pi Epsilon Research 





Award in 1941, he is co-author of 20th Century 
Typewriting. Mr. Crawford is a veteran of four 
years military sevice with the United States Navy 
Seabees. 


PHILIP G. JOHNSON, speaker 
for the science section, is spe- 
cialist for Science, Division of 
Secondary Education, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. He began 
his teaching career in the high 
schools of Nebraska and has 
taught in the Teachers College 
High School of the University 
of Nebraska, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and the Ithaca (New 
York) Public Schools. Mr. 
Johnson holds the B.S. degree 
from the University of Ne- 
braska, 1923; M.S., Nebraska, 
1932; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1933. He is the 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


PAINTS WALLPAPER 


SCHOOL ART SUPPLIES 
826-828 Broad Street Phone 6-1267 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Gorham Sterling Silver 
604 MARKET STREET 
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IT COSTS LESS AT 


Sterchi’s 


FOR FINE FURNITURE 


Chattanooga 
532 Market Street 














Whaley Motors, Inc. 
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author of a score of professional articles and co- 
author of a series of general science textbooks. Past 
president of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, he is now chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations and Projects of that Association, 
and an active member of many professional organ- 
izations. 


JAMES H. MCBURNEY, Dean of 
the School of Speech at North- 
western University, will ad- 
dress the speech section. Mr. 
McBurney is the author of sev- 
eral books in the field of 
speech: The Working Prin- 
ciples of Argument, with James 
M. O'Neill; The Principles and 
Methods of Discussion, with 
Kenneth G. Hance; The Foun- 
dations of Speech, J. M. 
O’Neill and others; Speech, A 
High School Course, with Lew 
Sarett. He is Director of Radio 
at Northwestern University and for some years has 
been in charge of the Northwestern University 
Reviewing Stand, a national radio forum carried by 
Mutual network. 





BERNARDINE SCHMIDT is working with the Special 
Educational Clinic at the University of Mississippi 
in Oxford. She holds the Ph.D. degree from North- 
western Unversity. Her work in the special educa- 
tion field includes teaching the feeble minded in spe- 
cial classes in a Chicago public school, and working 
as director of the Special Educational Clinic of the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, where 
she also edited the Teachers College Journal. Dr. 
Schmidt has worked as a consultant in Michigan, 
Florida, Maryland, and British Columbia. 


MarRK H. HINDSLEY, who will 
be guest conductor of the All- 
State High School Band, is as- 
sociate professor of music and 
director of the 180-piece foot- 
ball band at the University of 
Illinois. He has served as 
guest conductor, contest and 
festival judge, clinic leader and 
speaker in 20 states and has 
taught summer courses in 10 
universities and colleges and in 
the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan. Mr. 
Hindsley graduated from In- 
diana University in 1925 “with high distinction” 
and received the M.A. degree in 1927. He came to 
Illinois in 1934 as assistant director of University 
Bands. His work was interrupted in 1942 when he 
becar.e chief music officer of the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command. A past district 
chairman of the Ohio Music Education Association, 
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the National High School Band Association and of 
Rotary International, Mr. Hindsley is also a mem- 
ber of various other honorary and professional or- 
ganizations. 


Mrs. JESSIE FUGETT is south- 
eastern regional director of 
the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree at 
Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and her mas- 
ter’s degree at the University 
of Kentucky. She is now teach- 
ing mathematics at Henry 
Clay High School in Lexing- 
ton, and has taught in the 
summer school of the Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Fugett is past presi- 
dent of the Lexington Teach- 
ers Club, past chairman of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, and is now president of the State De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. She has been ac- 
tive in the work of the N.E.A. and was chairman 
of the elections committee at the 1946 convention. 
A leader in civic affairs, she is past president of 
the Lexington Women’s Club and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Lexington Forum. She 
will address the Classroom Teachers Section. 





HAROLD B. DUNKEL will address the Foreign Lan- 
guage Section. Mr. Dunkel is Examiner in the Hu- 
manities, Board of Examinations, University of Chi- 
cago. In this position, he has served as Research 
Associate for the Cooperative Study in General Ed- 
ucation, 1939-44, and Associate Director, Investiga- 
tion of the Teaching of a Second Language, 1944- 
47. From 1937 to 1939 he was instructor in Greek at 
Chicago. Mr. Dunkel is author of General Education 
in the Humanities, and contributor to educational 
and linguistic periodicals. He holds the A.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago, granted in 1932, 
and the Ph.D. from Chicago granted in 1937. 


HAROLD “RED” DREW will! ad- 
dress the Physical Education 
Section of the convention. Mr. 
Drew is head football coach at 
the University of Alabama. He 
was assistant coach at Ala- 
bama under Frank Thomas 
until 1942, when he volun- 
teered for Naval service and 
spent several months in the 
Pacific as Lieutenant Com- 
mander. Coach Drew spent 
1946-47 at the University of 
Mississippi as head coach be- 
fore returning to Alabama in 
that position. His 1947 team received an invitation 
to the Sugar Bowl. 
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VIRGIL E. HERRICK will ad- 
dress the Elementary Princi- 
pals Section of the convention. 
Mr. Herrick has been Asso- 
ciate Professor of Elementary 
Education at the University of 
Chicago since 1940; beginning 
in the fall of 1948, he will be 
Professor of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. He 
holds the Ph.B. degree, grant- 
ed by the University of Wis- 
consin in 1929; A.M., Wiscon- 
sin, 1930; and Ph.D., Wiscon- 
sin, 1936. Mr. Herrick is a 
member of the Midwest Psychological Association, 
the Psychological Association, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He was the director of the Laboratory School at 
the University of Wisconsin in the summer of 1938, 
and taught at Syracuse University before coming to 
Chicago. 





CLARENCE E. PARMENTER will speak to the Modern 
Language section of the convention. Dr. Parmenter 
holds the Ph.B. degree (1911) and the Ph.D. (1921) 
from the University of Chicago. He was acting pro- 
fessor of modern languages at Hillsdale (Michigan) 
College in 1910 and has been with the University of 
Chicago since 1911, successively a fellow in Romance 


professor, 1918-22; associate professor, 1922-30; 
professor of romance phonetics since 1930. He is 
now chairman of his department, holding that posi- 
tion since 1943. Dr. Parmenter is a member of the 
Linguistic Society of America, member of the Coun- 
cil of the International Phonetic Association, the 
Executive Council of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and president of the University of 
Chicago chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. He is author 
of Beginners Spanish, A Spanish Reader, and A 
Handbook of French Phonetics (in collaboration). 


KATE V. WOFFORD, head Professor of Elementary 
Education at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville, will address the Elementary Supervisors sec- 
tion. Dr. Wofford holds the A.B. degree, granted 
by Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, in 
1916; the A.M., Cornell University, 1931; and the 
Ph.D. Columbia University, 1934. She has been a 
high school teacher in South Carolina; county super- 
intendent of schools; professor and director of 
rural education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York; visiting professor at Columbia Summer 
School, the University of Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has held various offices in 
the National Education Association, and in 1929 
was delegate to the International Conference on Ed- 
ucation in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Wofford is au- 
thor of History of the Status and Training of Rural 
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ern Education in the Small Rural Schools, and 
Teaching in Small Schools. She was editor of the 
1938, 1939, and 1941 yearbooks of the Rural Edu- 
cation Department, N.E.A. 


Mrs. MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 
is supervisor of the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, public school 
libraries, after having been 
State School Library Adviser 
in the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
from 1930 to 1947. In 1923 
Mrs. Douglas was graduated 
from the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Caro- 
lina, and in 1931 she received 
her B.S. in library science 
from the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 
She is author of the North Carolina School Library 
Handbook, Planning and Equipping School Libra- 
ries, and Book Displays—January to December, 
published by the State Department of Public In- 
struction; and of the Teacher-Librarian’s Hand- 
book, published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. In 1939-41, Mrs. Douglas was president of the 
North Carolina Library Association; she served as 
chairman of the American Library Association, 
American Association of School Librarians in 
1943-44, and as president of the American Library 
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Association Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People in 1944-45. Mrs. Douglas will speak 
to the Library Section. 


FRED T. WILHELMS is a graduate of the University 
_of Nebraska. He served as principal of a small con- 
solidated high school, as superintendent of schools 
at Garland, and in 1936 he joined the University 
Extension Division in a project to enrich the cur- 





ricula of small high schools by making available 
supervised correspondence study courses. This proj- 
ect continues to work major curriculum changes in 
hundreds of schools west of the Mississippi River. 
In 1941, having completed his work for the doc- 
torate, he assisted in the National Citizenship 
Program, an emergency war-time program for the 
education of non-citizens. Since 1942 he has been 
Associate Director of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


Mrs. C. E. ROGERS is complet- 
ing a three-year term as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
For many years Mrs. Rogers 
has been active in church, so- 
cial and general welfare work, 
and has done much to promote 
cooperation of state and local 
agencies in humanitarian pur- 
poses. She is vice-president of 
the State Safety Council, Sec- 
retary of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society, member of the 
Tennessee Press and Authors 
Club, and state Director of Save-the-Children-Fed- 
eration. Mrs. Rogers will speak to the Attendance 
Teachers section. 
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% THE CHATTANOOGA-HAMILTON COUNTY TEACHERS UNION 
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HOME EC DRIVE 


The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association now has 
on a drive to secure a ‘“‘Per- 
manent Home for Home 
Economics.” So far, Ten- 
nessee ranks fourth in the 
drive. We have contributed 
$2,827.86; our goal is $5,- 
000, so there is still much 
work to be done. 

—Elizabeth Moss, Presi- 

dent Tennessee Home 
Economics Association 











Unesco in 1948 

(Continued from page 19) 
ideas and materials to contribute 
should do so. 

Work With Universities. The 
Director General is to call a meet- 
ing of representatives of uni- 
versities throughout the world. 
The purposes of the meeting will 
be to develop an international as- 
sociation of universities, study 
the problem of equivalence of de- 
grees, promote higher education 
in international relations, and en- 
courage closer cooperation be- 
tween universities and Unesco. 

Educational Seminars. There 
will be at least three Unesco sem- 
inars for teachers during 1948, 
probably during the summer. 
Although final decisions have not 
been made, it is probable that 
they will deal with: (a) instruc- 
tion about the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies; (b) edu- 
cation of teachers; and (c) edu- 
cation of young children. Partic- 
ipants will be selected by the gov- 
ernments of each country. Un- 
esco will provide tuition and 
maintenance; the participating 
governments or individuals will 
meet travel expenses. 

Teaching International Under- 
standing. Two major lines of op- 
eration were authorized in this 
field. The Director General is in- 
structed to study how the mem- 
ber states of Unesco are teaching 
about the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Materials on 
this subject developed by local 
School systems and by individual 
leaders may be sent to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Second, the Director 
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General is to sponsor two compe- 
titions for young people which 
will stimulate wide public interest 
in the work of Unesco. 
Textbooks and Teaching Ma- 
terials. Activities in the collec- 
tion, study, and improvement of 
textbooks and teaching materials, 
particularly those which relate to 
international understanding, will 
be continued in 1948. 
Educational Missions. On the 
request of member states, Unesco 
will provide expert advice on re- 


organization of educational sys- 
tems and on methods of increas- 
ing international understanding. 
Wherever possible, these missions 
will include representatives of 
teachers organizations. 
Supplementary Projects 

In addition to the seven top pri- 
orities just enumerated, the Gen- 
eral Conference approved ten 
other projects which, although 
important, do not require large 
immediate expenditures of money 
and time. 














The “Old” Look 


Times have changed, haven’t they?...... and clothing 
styles—whew! today we were noticing a slick chick with 
the new look... . what a sight! But human nature hasn’t 
changed much down thru the years. It’s a fact that our 
1898 Schoolmarm shown above, and today’s streamlined 
model, smart, chic and alert, are identical twins when 
it comes to imparting wisdom to our youngsters, from 
tots to teens, with the same unselfish devotion to duty. 
For over eighty years PAYNE’S have served teacher 
and scholar with the very best in supplies and text books, 
and today our admiration for the conscientious school 
teacher is greater than ever! 


T. H. Payne Co. 


CHATTANOOGA’S OLDEST STORE 
STATIONERY — BOOKS — OFFICE EQUIPMENT — ART GOODS 
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Increase Your Retirement Income 
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LIFE INS. CO. See Special Agt. 
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College Planning 


(Continued from page 18) 


took army training in the South 
and now want to come back here 
to school. 

The conditions indicated above 
make it highly desirable, even 
necessary, that the young person 
who wants to enter college in the 
fall of 1948 make his arrange- 
ments early. Furthermore, the 
need for advising by teachers and 
parents and for planning further 
ahead is becoming more urgent 
every year. It is not so much at 
present the selection of a college 
as the finding of a _ college 
to attend which constitutes the 
real problem. Some colleges have 
set up rather rigid bases for the 
selection and retention of stu- 
dents. Professional schools of all 
kinds are certain to be crowded 
for years to come. Many state 
supported institutions are being 
urged and even directed by state 
officials to limit the number of 
out-of-state students, especially 
on the lower college levels. 


Little Relief in Sight 


It is not likely that the situa- 
tion will be relieved in any im- 
portant way by increased college 
facilities. Because they are fail- 
ing to give adequate education, 
many poorer schools are being 
dropped from the approved list 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Colleges cannot be built in a few 
months. Several of the states 
have set up make-shift ‘“branch- 
es” and temporary colleges too 
often lacking in equipment, 
teachers and the atmosphere 
which go to make up a real col- 
lege. The chief victims of these 
make-shifts are the veterans who 
deserve the best, but in order to 
keep going many of these insti- 
tutions are also enrolling non- 
veteran students. 


Young people who plan to go 
to college in 1948 and the years 
immediately following need, 
therefore, to begin making plans 
early. Applications should be 
made now if they have not al- 
ready been placed on file. The 
need for planning is most urgent; 
taking a chance, taking the easi- 
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est way, letting events decide is 
almost certain to result in lost 
time and, in many cases, lost pur- 
pose and objective. A definite aim 
is essential in order to minimize 
these losses and to be successful 
in attaining a life objective. 


Teaching Sentence Sense 


(Continued from page 14) 


should go uncorrected by the pu- 
pils. Once the sentence is mas- 
tered by the pupil, opportunity 
for trying his hand at all of the 
more important types of writing 
should be given him; and let me 
emphasize here that creative 
writing should not be omitted, no 
matter what vocation a boy or 
girl may plan to enter after 
graduation from high school or 
college. Creative writing can be 
a successful achievement by the 
majority of pupils if the teacher 
is enthusiastic and puts enough 
effort into preparing his class for 
such a project. When the impor- 
tance of good descriptive words 
other than adjectives (though 
they are valuable too) such as 
nouns and verbs, the possibilities 
of imagery, saying clearly what 
he has to say, and making a real 
effort to vitalize his writing are 
stressed, the pupil more often 
than not will put forth some real 
effort, especially if he has a 
chance to let his classmates 
share in the results of the cre- 
ative process. For the beginner 
nothing is of greater benefit to 
him than having samples of the 
splendid works of masters in the 
field called to his attention;. he 
will learn much by trying to imi- 
tate such writing. 

Everyone needs to express him- 
self; if not in one way, then in 
another. Creative writing is one 
such outlet, and one that should 
not be neglected in the public 
schools of Tennessee or of the 
nation. Let us give our pupils the 
tools by which they may ably ex- 
press in the written and the 
spoken word whatever ideas they 
may have. 
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UNION ALUMNI 
Troy G. Young, Union Univer- J O y ‘ S F | ower S h O p 


sity Alumni Secretary, announces , 
that a reception and dinner for Georgia at Tenth 

Union Alumni will be held Friday 

evening, March 19th, at 5:30 | BLOCK NORTH OF PATTEN HOTEL PHONE 6-7168 
P. M. at the Read House. 
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The Southeastern Arts Asso- Compliments of . , 
ciation convention will be held in Women's and Children's 
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program will be given by Mrs. 
Mary Leath Thomas, Depart- S 
ment of Art, University of Geor- EASTERLY-WOODHEAD IGNAIGO & CAMPBELL 
gia. Reservations should be made D TIVE AREL 
| early by writing the Hotel Co- Flowers iti ion ‘aoa 
a lumbia. 
= MATH TEACHERS MEET eG Tre er. 813 Market Street Telephone 6-0223 
F. Lynwood Wren, Peabody 
S College, will be one of the speak- 
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April 2 and 8, in Indianapolis, 811 Market Phone 6-2648 719-721 Ga. Ave. 
a Indiana. More than fifty topics, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
~ ranging from elementary arith- Chattanooga 
RESERVATIONS 
Make your room reservations 
now through the T.E.A. Conven- PALMER CLOTHES The Boy ’s Shop 
; tion Housing Bureau, Chamber Men’s and Young Men’s 
= of Commerce Building, Chatta- Fine Suits Outfitters of Boys 
— nooga, attention Miss Virginia 825 MARKET ST. 
Haven. CHATTANOOGA CHATTANOOGA 
metic to college mathematics, will 
e be discussed, and there will be a 
: : ‘ p 
continuous showing of The Sites COMPLIMENTS OF Miss Gertrude’s Flower Shop 
= visual aids in teaching mathe- LAWRENCE M. HILL, OWNER & MANAGER 
matics. ALBERT JEWELERS Affiliated with 1.A.F.F. Local No. 820 
—— Reservations may be made by Member American tqgien, Veterans of Foreign 
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Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
SERVICE BUREAU 

) The Teachers’ Service Bureau, 

a teacher placement service, has 

ail recently been organized by W. T. 
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—| | Robinson who was, for fifteen Ladies’ Hand Bags Luggage Gift Items 
years, superintendent of schools 
: at Chattanooga. Now retired, he 


is devoting full time to the place- 
ment service. The office is located 


at 317 Crestway Drive in Chatta- BUlee7 Nel ae Oy 


nooga. 
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Don't Believe It! 
(Continued from page 13) 


bile is good enough for me.” 
But tomorrow a New Yorker will 
say, “Let’s take a cruise next 
weekend and see if what they say 
about the moon and Mars is true.” 
And on long weekends we will 
visit another universe, just for a 
change. 

So we must make it our No. 1 
job to convert the millions in our 
population to a new Credo, new 
Articles of Faith, new Attitudes. 
It is an everlasting job—a job 
that can be done only if all the 
big and little guns of our great 
public information resources are 
kept constantly in action. 

Let us examine the concepts 
analytically and constructively. 


oS = The Other Fellow. 
+ e Our slogan this year— 
ai “Be Careful, the Life 


You Save May Be 
Your Own”—recognizes that you 
and I are not immune to acci- 
dents. The slogan has caught on. 
Let’s keep it going! 

Who can rationally believe that 
some special dispensation forever 
guards him against an accident 
and acts accordingly? The as- 
sumption is so obviously falla- 
cious as to be absurd, and yet the 
very absurdity is the ghost that 
must be laid. You as a person 
may so act as to prevent acci- 
| dents and to protect yourself 
from accidents, but you cannot 
with reason suppose for a mo- 
| ment that anyone else will so act 
| for himself—or for you. One of 
our most active and influential 
safety leaders and his wife were 
crushed to death in Chicago while 
window-shopping. A motor ve- 
hicle out of control brought in- 
stant death to both of them. An 
accident can happen to you. Nev- 
er forget that! 


esa Your Number’s Up. 


Fatalism is a complete 
denial of the efficacy of 
individual initiative. It 


is especially pronounced among 
oriental peoples because of their 
philosophies. Western philoso- 
phies and religions do not uphold 
fatalism. Fatalism would elimi- 
nate traffic lights and signs, 
safety guards on machinery, life 
guards at beaches, and any meas- 
ures to eliminate or reduce acci- 
dent hazards on our farms or in 
our homes. Fatalism is fantastic. 
Fatalism should be eliminated. 
= The Law of Aver- 
ages. The law of aver- 
& : ages, as used by those 
’ who take that defeatist 
point of view, has some vague 
relationship to the normal curve 
of distribution. Anyone with even 
elementary knowledge of statis- 
tics knows that a distribution 
curve can be skewed by circum- 
stances and—what is even more 
important—it can be moved up 
or down the scale of possibilities. 
The factor of chance must be 
accepted in any competent statis- 





tical calculation, but it is always 
dominant in, at most, 5%, and, 
more likely, only 2%, of all acci- 
Thus the belief that chance 
dominates the frequency and se- 
surdity which must be dispelled. 
= The Price of Progress. 
progress and its inevi- 
table price seldom 
They probably refer to scientific 
advancement and the constantly 
In the field of medicine, during 
the last 50 years, methods, instru- 
have brought under control such 
deadly human ailments as yellow 
laria, polio, diabetes, and some 
heart conditions. 
have brought us the steam and 
electric railroads, telephones, mo- 


a small part. The chance factor is 
dents. 
verity of accidents is another ab- 
Those who talk about 
know the meaning of progress. 
accelerating rate of advancement. 
ments, facilities and training 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, ma- 
Physical and chemical sciences 
tion pictures, television, telegra- 
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phy, highspeed water carriers, 
the automobile, and the airplane. 
Only about one-fifth of the fatal 
motor vehicle accidents and one- 
fourth of the fatal train and 
scheduled air transport accidents 
can be attributed to mechanical 
faults or failures. 

The same engineering genius 
that gave us the modern motor- 
car can give us complete mechan- 
ical safety—proper safeguards. 
But, we don’t like to wear gog- 
gles in hazardous factory opera- 
tions; and we are proud of our 
highly polished floors and scatter 
rugs, which are always good for 
a quick take-off and a one point 
landing. No, the blame is not on 
scientific advancement. The blame 
is mainly on human failure. That 
can be corrected! 


ag The Spirit of ’76. 
“a4 The courage and dar- 
ay, ing our forefathers 


showed in risking all 
for their ideals and purposes is 
an American tradition to be pre- 
served. Yet that spirit can easily 
be misinterpreted. Our forefa- 
thers took risks, but not unnec- 
essary risks. Our pioneer settlers 


soon learned in Indian warfare 
that open fighting was extremely 
unwise. So they fought the In- 
dians in Indian style. Not ac- 
customed to the vicissitudes of 
the wilderness, our forefathers 
took immediate steps to build 
shelters that would protect them 
from the climate and unfriendly 
neighbors. They planted grain 
and vegetables to provide foods 
necessary to health, because wild 
game, berries and fruit were not 
enough. They used the best safe- 
ty knowledge they had in felling 
trees and in hewing logs. They 
kept their guns at hand and their 
ammunition dry. 

They certainly were not sissies. 
Neither were they fools. We need 
to remember that our heroes of 
yesterday and today, who are no 
sissies, protect themselves from 
unnecessary dangers—Lindbergh, 
in 1927, flying alone across the 
Atlantic, the football player 
wearing nearly a hundred dollars 
worth of protective gear, the 
conditioned and skilled boxer, the 
trained soldier. 

Let’s remember that an acci- 
dent fool is untrue to any Amer- 


ican ideal. 


The “Act of God.” 

This theory of acci- 

\ dents is not supported 

by any religion com- 

monly accepted in the western 

world. A God on His throne in 

Heaven deliberately directing 

death and destruction is incon- 
ceivable. 

It doesn’t make sense that ret- 
ribution is visited upon an indi- 
vidual as such in the form of an 
accident which may kill or de- 
stroy that which was created “in 
the image of God.” When natural 
causes are obscure or unknown 
in relation to effects, it is always 
easy to find an explanation in a 
divine source. 

It will be no disservice to re- 
ligion, and should be no affront 
to the religious, if these beliefs in 
“Acts of God” and “divine retri- 
bution” are replaced by beliefs 
founded on the true ethics and 
morals of religion. 

Can accidents be prevented? 
Yes, by constant public education 
to replace common misbeliefs with 
constructive and positive faith in 
word and deed. 
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Air-Age Education 

(Continued from page 15) 
States has intercontinental air- 
lines to Asia, South America, the 


| South Pacific, and to Europe; and 


the American citizen, lover of 
travel that he is, is not only mov- 
ing about in his own country, but 
is hopping overseas in increas- 
ing numbers and in decreasing 
hours of transit. Add to this the 
service of foreign airlines oper- 
ating to our shores, and we have 
a picture of speedy international 
travel that is having a potent ef- 
fect upon world society. 

And what we witness at pres- 
ent is going to grow and develop, 
bringing new advantages 
and opportunities to the entire 
world, and, inevitably, problems 
of various kinds to be solved. 
There is no doubt that the scien- 
tific problems can be solved by 
humanity, as it has solved many 
in the past. The question is: can 
or will humanity face and solve 
the problems of human relations 
posed by air transportation? Pro- 
pinquity brings difficulties as well 
as blessings. 

Then too, air transportation, 
by its very nature, upsets many 
of our deep-seated concepts. In 
the first place, the very act of 
moving through the atmosphere, 
an invisible medium, seems un- 
natural to us earth-bound crea- 
tures, to say nothing of the un- 
precedented speed of motion and 
the possibility of arriving at a 
destination from any direction, 
without regard for the earth 
features below. The reality of a 
round world is also difficult to 
grasp. Paradoxically, we have for 
centuries said the earth was 
round, but acted as if it were flat. 
This is because we had no means 
of transportation which could, in 
practice, make the world a 
sphere. Ships are land-locked; 
wheeled vehicles are water- 
locked. Only the airplane has 
freedom of movement over both 
land and water, in a spherical 
world. So, for centuries, in fact 
from the 16th century until 1940, 
we have used a map projection 
of the world which represented 
it as being flat (the Merca- 
tor) since such a map was ade- 
quate for surface transportation. 
But the airplane makes the round 


practicable. Consequently a round 
world concept is necessary in all 
our thinking, especially in inter- 
national relations. 

New Thinking in a New Age 

The age of flight therefore is 
one in which many sudden and 
perhaps difficult changes must 
take place in our thinking, if we 
are to run neck and neck with the 
swift scientific advances within 
aviation itself, such as supersonic 
speeds, jet and rocket propulsion, 
high altitude flying and pilotless 
planes. We cannot afford to diag- 
nose and settle local, national and 
international affairs while hold- 
ing concepts irrelevant to the air- 
age, by “flat-world” ideas in a 
world made round by the air- 
plane. 

That is why education for the 
air-age is vital in our teaching 
today. Practically every area of 
human endeavor and activity has 
been or is being affected by avi- 
ation. Education must keep pace 
in order to be meaningful and 
fulfill its obligation to future citi- 
zens. From the first grade 
through college, both subject- 
matter and teaching must recog- 
nize the presence and continuing 
development of this potent agent 
for good or evil, peace or war. 

To the older generation has al- 
ways been entrusted the guidance 
of the coming generation, for- 
tunately and unfortunately; for- 
tuneately because the older has 
learned much through experi- 
ence, and unfortunately because 
it has trouble in overcoming the 
inertia of fixed ideas which may 
be erroneous or inadequate for a 
new era. As teachers we shall 
have to readjust ourselves to the 
air-age and enormously enlarge 
our mental horizons, in order to 
lead the boys and girls who will 
live in it. To the teacher falls the 
responsibility of preparing chil- 
dren to meet the life of their time, 
the declared purpose of education 
being to enable future citizens to 
lead a full life, while contribu- 
ting to the general welfare. 

The school children of today 
were born into the age of flight, 
and they will spend their lives in 
it, regardless of whether or not 
their parents and teachers be- 
lieve “the ground is the safest 
place.” If we as teachers try to 
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understand the changes in geo- 
graphical, political, social, and 
economic concepts which the air- 
plane is creating, then we can 
properly guide the thinking of 
our pupils for successful living 
in this new world of wings. 





Harlow Achievement Tests 


Grades 1 to 8 inclusive 


PRIMARY BATTERY 
Grades One, Two and Three 


Divisions—English, spelling, reading com- 
prehension, word meaning, arithmetic com- 
prehension, arithmetic reasoning. 

Price 10 Tests lle ea. 20 to 90 Tests 10¢ ea. 


INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 
Grades Four, Five and Six 
Divisions—English, reading comprehension, 
word meaning, spelling, history, geography, 
hygiene, arithmetic comprehension, arith- 

metic reasoning. 
Price 10 Tests lle ea. 


JUNIOR HIGH BATTERY 
Grades Seven and Eight 


Divisions—English, word meaning, reading 
comprehension, spelling, hygiene, history, 
geography, arithmetic comprehension, arith- 
metic reasoning. 

Price 10 Tests lle ea. 


UPPER GRADE BATTERY 


Grades 4 to 8 inclusive 


20 to 90 Tests 10c ea. 


20 to 90 Tests 10c ea. 


Divisions—English, word meaning, reading 

comprehension, spelling, hygiene, history, 

geography, arithmetic comprehension, arith- 

metic reasoning. 

Price 10 Tests 16c ea. 20 to 90 Tests 13c ea. 
Write for prices in quantities of 100 or more 


Each test has a profile chart showing norms 
in each subject, the total average score, 
the educational grade, present grade, ed- 
ucational age and chronological age. 

Complete with strip keys manuals inter- 
preting the score charts for letter grading 
and per cent equivalents. 

Packaging—packages of ten. No packages 
broken. One manual free with each thirty 
tests. Additional manuals 10c each. 


Order from 
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Our ECONOMIC WORLD is a textbook 
fora modern program in social studies. 
It gives on the one hand a general 
knowledge of world geography and its 
effect on economies and a knowledge of 
natural advantages and resources; on 
the other hand, it aids in preparation 
for making a choice of an occupational 
field. OuR ECONOMIC WORLD creates a 
real world community for the student 
and shows the advantages of coopera- 
tion in an interdependent world. Aids 
to study are included to help the teacher 
as well as the student. 

Ginn and Company, Boston. 1947. $2.80. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND AUDIO VISUAL 
EDUCATION attempts to give substantial 
reasons for obtaining and using visual 
and audio equipment in the elementary 
school. Many concrete experiences of 
elementary school principals are includ- 
ed, with a discussion of the kinds of 
aids available and how they can fit into 
a school program. Improvements in 
ws ipment and changing emphasis on 

er aspects of the program in the last 
few years have prompted publication of 
this book by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington. 
The price is $1 per copy with discounts 
on quantity orders. 

Practical, concrete, and unusually 
readable, MEASURING AND GUIDING IN- 
DIVIDUAL GROWTH, by Haefner and 
Wood, is for teachers and administrat- 
ors who feel that they should be doing 
more about educational guidance. Defi- 
nite procedures are given for setting 
up an effective guidance program at 
any level of learning. These procedures 
can be followed easily by the untrained 
counselor. 

School people, teacher training insti- 
tutes, and professional study groups 
will welcome this textbook prepared by 
men who know the field of educational 
guidance, who understand the instru- 
ments of measurement and how to use 
them. Silver Burdett Company, New 
York. 1948. 

New Ginn Basic Readers include: 
FINDING NEW NEIGHBORS ($1.40), 
AROUND THE CORNER ($1.28), WE ARE 
NEIGHBORS ($1.28), THE LITTLE WHITE 
House ($1.00), ON CHERRY STREET 
($1.20), FRIENDS Far AND NEAR 
($1.40). Pre-primers in the series are 
My LITTLE GREEN STORY Book ($0.40), 
My LITTLE BLUE Story Boox ($0.40), 
My LITTLE RED Story Book ($0.36), 
and FuN WitH Tom AND BETTY 
($0.48). Workbooks accompany WE 
ARE NEIGHBORS and ON CHERRY STREET. 

ENGLISH For Every USE, Books one 
through four, by William M. Tanner 
and Wilbur E. Cheever. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. Books one and two, $1.72. 
Books three and four, $1.76. 

LANGUAGE For DaILy USE, Grades 
three through six, by Mildred A. Daw- 
son and Jonnie Mashburn Miller. World 
Book Co., New York. Workbooks and 
Teachers Manuals to accompany. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY j 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUF Member N. A. T. A. 


83 Years Superior Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments. Unlimited ——. throughout the 
West. Enroll now for 1948 cancies. (White 
teachers only). FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 











The sixth grade book in the NEw 
INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES For 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, Price, Miller, 
et.al., is now available. It has been 
completely rewritten with new correc- 
tive exercises, fascinating stories, and 
meaningful illustrations. A survey 
test precedes and a self-evaluation test 
follows each unit. A separate set of 
achievement tests is provided with 
each book and a Teacher’s Answer 
Book and Reference Guide accompanies 
class orders. The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Atlanta, 1948. 

THROUGH THE Day, FROM SEASON TO 


SEASON, and IN COUNTRY AND CIty, 
three of the geography foundation 
series, by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas 
F. Barton and Clara Belle Baker. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York, 
1947. $1.28, $1.44, $1.96. 

FuNK WAGNALLS STUDENT’s 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. March, 1948, 
$4.50 plain; $4.75 with thumb index, 


We are living at a time when creeds 
and ideologies vary and clash. But the 
gospel of human sympathy is universal 
and eternal.—Samuel Hopkins Adams 
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Welcomes Teachers 
to the 


State Convention 


We are happy to welcome delegates of the Tennessee 
Educational Association to Chattanooga because we are 
proud of our city and we know you will have a royal time. 
We're proud too of our store, said by people who should 
know to be one of the most beautiful fashion stores in 
America. In it you will find everything your feminine 
heart desires...... and we welcome you to use the 
many service features installed for your comfort and 


convenience. Remember—we are ever at your service. 
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